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fProtes. 
LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 

I THINK it is pretty generally admitted 
that no accurate list of the statues and 
memorials which have been placed from 
time to time in the public streets, squares, 
and other convenient places of London is 
at present in existence. For some years 
past I have been collecting information 
on this subject, and I now venture to send 
to ‘N. & Q.’ what may perhaps form the 
nucleus of such a list, in the hope that other 
hands will assist in completing it. Owing 
to exigencies of space, I must fain be content 
with recording only the barest particulars. 
In making my survey I shall endeavour 
to proceed in as direct a course as possible 
from east to west. 

1. Martyrs’ Memorial, Stratford.—Erected 
on ground at the west end of St. John’s 
‘Church by public subscription in 1879. 

2. Gurney Memorial.—Erected by sub- 
scription in Stratford Broadway. Unveiled 
by John Davis, Esq., J.P., of Cranbrook 
Park, 30 Sept., 1861. 


3. Statue of Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Bow.—Erected by Mr. Theodore Bryant. 
Unveiled by Lord Carlingford, 9 Aug., 1882. 

4. Bryant & May Memorial Fountain.— 
Erected by fublic subscription outside 
Bow Railway Station in commemoration 
of the defeat of Mr. Lowe’s proposed tax 
on matches. Unveiled by the Lord Mayor 
of London, 5 Oct., 1872. 

5. Statue of Richard Green.—Erected 
by subscriptions from friends in front of 
the Public Baths and Washhouses, Poplar. 
Unveiled 11 May, 1866. 


6. Statue of Robert Milligan.—Erected 
at the expense of the Company near the 
principal land entrance of the West India 
Docks. 

7. Victoria Fountain. — Erected by 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts in Victoria Park 
at a cost of 5,000/. Inaugurated in the 
presence of 10,000 spectators, 28 June, 
1862. 

8. Statue of Dr. Isaac Watts, Abney 
Park Cemetery.—Placed in ‘‘ Dr. Watts’s 
Walk,” near the site of old Abney House, 
in which he died 25 Nov., 1748. Ezected 
by public subscription in 1845. 

9. Statue of Sir Hugh Myddelton, Islington 
Green.—Presented by Sir 8. Morton Peto. 
Inaugurated July, 1862. 

10. Drinking Fountain, Bishopsgate.— 
Erected close by Bishopsgate Church at 
the cost of Mr. Charles Gilpin, M.P. Opened 
to the public by Mr. Hopwood, 11 July, 
1860. 

11. Statue of John Wesley, City Road.— 
Erected in front of the City Road Chapel 
by the “ children of Methodism.’ Unveiled 
on the centenary of Wesley’s death, 2 March, 
1891. 

12. Statue of Sir Rowland Hill.—Erected 
by subscription near S.E. corner of Royal 
Exchange in 1882. Enough money was 
collected not only to defray the cost of this 
statue and to place a bust near Rowland 
Hill’s grave in Westminster Abbey, but also 
to contribute 14,0001. towards a fund for 
aged and distressed Post Office officials. 

13. Statue of George Peabody.—Erected 
opposite N.E. corner of Royal Exchange 
in 1869. 

14. Drinking Fountain, Royal Exchange. 
—EFErected in centre of open space in front 
of the Exchange, at a cost of 3001. Dedi- 
cated to the public use by the donor, Mr. 
Samuel Gurney, M.P., 26 July, 1861. 

15. Statue of the Duke of Wellington.— 
Erected by the citizens of London west 
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of the Royal Exchange. Unveiled on the 
anniversary of Waterloo, 18 June, 1844. 

16. The Monument, Fish Street Hill.— 
Erected at a cost of 13,700/., 1671-7. 

17. Statue of William IV.—Erected in 
King William Street in 1844. 

18. London Stone.—A relic of London’s 
early days. After various vicissitudes it 
was placed in its present position against 
the south wall of St. Swithin’s Church, 
Cannon Street, in 1798. 

19. Memorial Fountain, Guildhall Yard.— 
Erected in 1866 to commemorate the bene- 
factors of the parishes of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, and St. Mary Magdalen, Milk 
Street, at the exy ense of the joint parishes. 

20. Heminge and Condell Memorial, St. 
Mary’s Churchyard, Aldermanbury.— 
Erected to John Heminge and Henry Con- 
dell, friends of Shakespeare, who brought 
out the first collective edition of his works. 
Presented by Mr. Chas. Clement Walker 
of Lilleshall, and unveiled by the Lord 
Mayor, 15 July, 1896. 

21. Statue of John Milton, Fore Street, 
Cripplegate.—Erected in front of Cripple- 
gate Church, the burial-place of Milton. 
Presented by Mr. J. J. Baddeley, Deputy 
Alderman of Cripplegate Ward, and unveiled 
by Lady Alice Egerton, 2 Nov., 1904. 

22. Statue of Sir Robert Peel, Cheapside. 
—Unveiled 21 July, 1855. 

23. Statue of Queen Anne, opposite the 
west front of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—The 
original statue was erected in 1712, and, 
having become defaced, was removed in 
1885. In the following year the present 
replica was placed in position. See 8S. i. 
492; v. 148, 272; 10S. viii. 271. 

24. Boy and Panyer, Panyer Alley.See 
8S. i. 371, 463; 10S. iv. 186. 

25. Martyrs’ Memorial, Smithfield.— 
Placed in one of the arched recesses of the 
external wall of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Erected under the auspices of the Protestant 
Alliance. Unveiled by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, March, 1870. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1907. 


Monpay, December 23rd, 1907, will be 
ever memorable in the annals of our Press 
as being the day on which Lord Burnham, 
the proprietor of The Daily Telegraph, 


provided a Christmas dinner, in the Albert 
Hall, for the surviving veterans of the 
Indian Mutiny. The idea was a happy 
one, and most happily was it carried out. 
Not a veteran able to be present was absent, 
while those too feeble to attend, or even 
across the seas, were not forgotten. The 
event has been so fully reported that only 
a brief note is necessary for the future 
chronicler. 

Eail Roberts—the Lieut. Roberts of the 
Mutiny days—presided, and after reference 
to Havelock, to Outram, the Bayard of 
India, and many others, made special men- 
tion of 


“Henry Lawrence, the statesman, and John 
Nicholson, the soldier—both respected and looked 
up to by the natives ina way that few sahibs have 
been looked up to and respected. Though only 
35 years of age when he died, Nicholson had made 
a name for himself on the North-West frontier of 
India which is remembered to this day. He was 
actually worshipped by a sect who called themselves. 
‘Nicholseynes.’ ‘This,’ continued Lord Roberts, 
‘never astonished me, for of all the men I have 
served under—for some of whom I had a great 
admiration—none of them impressed me in the same 
way as Nicholson.’” 

Lord 


In reference to Henry Lawrence, 
Roberts spoke of the asylums founded in 
his name, 


‘in the hills of India for the education of British 
soldiers serving in that country......it was he who, 
fourteen years before the Mutiny broke out, 
predicted what would occur if we neglected to take 
the most erdinary precautions. It is not too much 
to say of Henry Lawrence that, but for his influence 
over the natives, which prevented the Sepoys at and 
about Lucknow mutinying until he had time to 
make the Residency fairly secure, and for his fore- 
sight in storing it with a vast amount of supplies, 
not oue of the 3,000 men, women, and children who 
sought shelter within that place towards the end of 
May, or of the 2,000 more men of Outram and Have- 
lock’s force who joined the original garrison there on 
September 25th, could have been saved. They must 
all have perished either by starvation or by falling 
into the hands of the enemy. But for Henry 
Lawrence there would have been no ‘ Defence of 
Lucknow,’ and no ‘Relief of Lucknow’ to com- 
memorate to-day.” 

It is pleasing to note Lord Roberts’s. 
high testimony to the policy of Lord 
Canning. He had been but a little more 
than a year in the country, 

‘but he proved himself worthy of the high position, 
for which he had been selected. His calmness 
during great excitement prevented panic becoming 
serious, and his policy of mercy at a time when a 
thirst for vengeance, created by the atrocities 
perpetrated at Cawnpore and elsewhere, was not 
unnaturally very acute, did much to heal the feeling 
of racial animosity which existed.” 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may remember how 
grateful Lord Canning was to The Atheneum 
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for standing up for him at the time of the 
attacks on ‘Clemency Canning.” The 
Atheneum never gave in to the outery (9 S. 
xi. 65). 

At the dinner the services of the Naval 
Brigade and its gallant commander, Sir 
William Peel, were not forgotten. The loose 
clothing of the sailors gave them a great 
advantage over the soldiers, and enabled 
them to undergo more hardships. The 
tight belt worn by the European troops 
occasioned much discomfort, and after long 
marches the pressure against the side 
frequently caused a serious wound that 
mortified. 

A poem by Gerald Massey which appeared 
in The Atheneum of the 12th of June, 1858, 
rendered tribute to ‘ Sir Robert’s Sailor Son,’ 
closing with the following lines :— 

Our old Norse Fathers speak in you, 
Speak with their strange sea-charm, 

That sets our hearts a-beating to 
The music of the storm. 

There comes a Spirit from the deep, 
The salt wind waves its wings, 


That rouses from its Inland sleep 
The blood of the old Sea Kings. 


Nearly 600 survivors of the Mutiny were 
present at the banquet, while about 700 
hampers were sent to those too infirm to 
attend. 

The Daily Telegraph of the 28th of 
December calls attention to the fact that 
behind the festival, 

“glorious and inspiring as it was, there was a 
shadow known only to the organizers, but realized 
by every member of the Committee, by every officer, 
by Lord Roberts above all, with indignation and 
with grief.” 

Many of the men “that we cheered and 
honoured and loved” had come from the 
workhouse, to return there to spend their 
Christmas. 


“ Already forgotten, once mere they think, as they 
were forgotten for many and many a year before, 
they are in the workhouse, and there they will 
remain, if nothing be done, until a pauper’s portion 
ends in a pauper’s grave...... They have conquered 
forus. Yet they have lost their freedom and_ the 
status of self-respecting manhood. They have been 
struck from the roll of citizenship. They are social 
captives within the workhouse walls, and never, 
never can our honour be repurchased until their 
liberty is redeemed.” 

A telegram from Lahore states that the 
10th Bengal Lancers (2nd Hodson’s Horse) 
celebrated the jubilee. 
including the British officers, led by Col. 
Cowper, marched past and saluted its own 
native retired veterans, including Sepoys. 

Joun C. FRANCIS. 


The regiment, | 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442.) 


Tue following letter to Dodsley, which 
is now in Addit. MS. Br. Museum 30262 
f. 70, is from John Hoadly. It relates to the 
pieces furnished by him for this collection. 
They will be found in vol. v. pp. 244-96, 
arranged in the order that Hoadly sug- 
gested. Mr. Taylor’s verses on ‘ The Drop- 
sical Man’ were included in vol. vi. The 
pieces of George Stubbs do not seem to have 
been inserted. 


First, with Regard to my own Things, I know of 
no Property, either Mr. Russell y* Printer, or his 
Brother (as I was told y* Gentleman was who applied 
to me for the Copy) has in y® Translation of y* 
gi I him to print it, as 
Mr. H. [Holdsworth] had spoken of it so handsomely 
in a Letter & approved of it more than of any 
other Translation, tho’ I think I collected siz upon 
that Occasion before I sat down to work upon it. 
Whether you will preface it with any Thing to 
that Effect, you are to judge. I think it w‘ not be 
amiss. 

The verses under Mr. H* [Hogarth’s] Prints have 
been much admir’d by Y best Judges ; but being put 
under y® Plates in detach’d Pieces were never 
thoroughly understood as one compleat Poem. The 
References to_y* Plates may be plac’d either at y*® 
bottom of y® Page, or on y° sides. 

At y° end of them I have ror You a List of y*® 
Rest in y® Order in which I w* have them plac’d 
& number’d them accordingly. They are plac’d 
2 that Order & will be easily understood at one 

iew. 


Mr. Berenger has been with me this last Week 
& has tempted me against_my opinion to send you 
a few most excellent Copies of Mr. Straight, 
particularly one to Me when I was a Youngster at 
y° Temple, design’d for the study of y*® Law; 
another upon y* Change of my Resolution to That 
of y° Gospel. Both These are as good in their kind 
as can be writt & I w* have You begin my Pieces 
with them as they are number’d; tho’ I may expos 
myself a little by my Letter to Him on the delay or 
his Promise. 

The Bird of Passage is better as a Poem than 
a Ballad & I desire it May be inserted & in that 
Shape. 

The Epil. & Prol. that follow have been so often 
copied out & lik’d that I was easily persuaded to 
add them to the Number—The Epitaph you may 
do as you will with. 

I send you also y® best of a greater Number of 
Epigrams from Martial, address’d to M* Harris of 
Salisbury. Whether you rint ’em all, or whatever 
Number of them, let ’em begin & end with Those to 


Mr Harris. I wou’d beg that no Names be printed 
at length, only initial Letters. 

You mention’d to me M' Taylor’s Copy of Verses 
on the Dropsical Man, but as y* Joke is old & too 
tediously told, I chose to omit that & have sent you 
some much better varticularly y* two first full of 
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Wit & true Humour. The Rest are excellent in 
their way, particularly No* 22, 23, 24, 25—which I 
wonder you cou’d put a Negative upon. 

If you can possibly make Room for y® whole Col- 
lection as they stand I sh* be glad, as y° Authors 
were my particular Friends & I shou’d be well 
supported on each Side—The Others which You 
returned into my Hands are either not so worthy 
of Publication or improper So Soon after my poor 
Brother’s Death: else You shd be wellcome to 
‘Them. 

You may add Mr He [Harris’s] Fragment of 
Chaucer atter M* Taylor’s Pieces—and I hope y® 
whole will answer to You both in Reputation and 
Profit. 

If hereafter you may think of another Volume I 
may fd You with Some Curiosities ; as, A few 
of L* Hervey—English Pieces of Tony Alsop, quite 
unknown—of George Stubbs—of &c., &c. 

Lan, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
J. Hoab.y. 

St Maries, Oct™ 18, 1757. 

I take this opportunity of stating that 
my annotation on vol. vi. 138-42 (10 S. viii. 
384) contains an inaccuracy. The line 


Blame as thou mayest the Papist’s erring creed 
is not in the poem of Sneyd Davies. 
W. P. CourRTNEY. 


(To be continued.) 


Curistmas Notes.—The following passage 
from the Rev. C. W. King’s ‘Gnostics and 
their Remains, Ancient and Medieval,’ may 
interest some of your readers at the present 
season. The work has not been so widely 
read as it ought to havebeen, so I imagine 
the fragment quoted will be encountered 
for the first time by many of those who 
delight in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“The ancient festival held on the 25th day of 
December in honour of the ‘birthday of the 
Invincible One,’ and celebrated by the great games 
-of the circus......was afterwards transferred to the 
commemoration of the birth of Christ, the precise 
pos d of which many of the Fathers confess was then 
unknown. Thus Chrysostom (Hom. 31) quotes the 
above direction of the kalendar, and rightly under- 
‘stands it as referring to the birthday of the 
Invincible Mithras, ie : §On this day also the 
irthday of Christ was lately fixed at Rome, in 
-order that whilst the heathen were busied with their 
profane ceremonies, the Christians might perform 
their holy rites undisturbed.’ Again he exclaims: 
* But they call this day the birthday of the Invincible 
‘One; whois so invincible as the Lord that overthrew 
and vanquished Death?’......He is the Sun of 
Righteousness of whom Malachi saith: ‘ Upon you 
fearful ones the Sun of Righteousness shall arise 
with healing in his wings. And Leo the Great 


(Serm. II. on the birth of the Lord) blames those 
Christians who gave offence to the weaker souls 
through the shameful persuasion of some by 
-whom this festival of ours is reverenced not so 


much on account of Christ’s birth as on that of the 
‘rising of the new sun, to use their own words.’”— 


The late Mr. P. G. Hamerton, in his very 
interesting ‘Round my House,’ tells his 
readers that the French peasant believes 
“that the cattle talk together on Christmas night, 
at the time of the midnight Mass; but curiosity as 
to what the cattle may say is repressed as dangerous, 
there being a legend that a farmer who hid himself 
in the cowhouse to listen heard the prediction of 
his own speedy demise, which took place accord- 
ingly ina he ays. Thousands of peasants believe 
this just as firmly as they believe things in the 
ordinary course of nature.”—P. 254. 

There is much Christmas folk-lore in Jean 
Baptiste Thiers’s ‘Traité des Superstitions 
qui regardent les Sacremens,’ but I do not 
remember whether the above is recorded 
therein. 

In ‘The Life of Mary Howitt’ we have 
an interesting account of the introduction 
of the Christmas tree into this country. ‘‘ Our 
practical knowledge of the Christmas tree,” 
we are told, 

“‘was gained in this first winter in Heidelberg. 
Universal as the custom now is, I believe the 
earliest knowledge which the English public had of 
it was through Coleridge in his ‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria.’ It had, at the time Iam writing of—1840— 
been introduced into Manchester by some of the 
German merchants established there. Our Queen 
and Prince Albert likewise celebrated the festival, 
with its beautiful old German customs. Thus the 
fashion spread until now even our asylums, schools, 
and have, through friends and _ bene- 
factors, each its Christmas tree.”—Vol. i. z 298. 
Com. Esor. 

(For Christmas trees in England see 7 S. vi. 484; 

vii. 247, 311; x. 504; xi. 93; xii. 492. ] 


THE Lonpon Lisrary.—I wish to point 
out to every author that he can confer a 
great boon upon his fellows by forwarding 
a copy of each of his publications to the 
London Library in St. James’s Square. 
This he can do without pecuniary loss, as 
the publisher always allows him a number 
of free copies of his works. The London 
Library cannot purchase every new book, 
and thus there are gaps in its shelves which 
inconvenience the student. Even if he takes 
a selfish point of view, the author will be 
amply repaid by following my advice, for 
his work may be quoted by writers who 
otherwise might not have the opportunity 
of reading him. Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


Eart Howe’s SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS 
AND Foxios.—A note should be made of 
the sale at Sotheby’s on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 21st, of Earl Howe’s Quartos and Folios. 
A placard in the auction-room announced 


j 
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that the twenty-eight quartos had been sold 
privately en bloc, but the purchaser (the secret 
of whose name is well retained, Mr. Tom 
Hodge being both deaf and dumb when 
asked to reveal it) had instructed the auc- 
tioneers to offer, on his account, fourteen 
of these to public auction. The following 
particulars are taken from The Daily Tele- 
graph of December 23rd :-— 


“The first quarto submitted was the fourth 
edition (1611) of ‘Hamlet,’ no copy of which has 
apparently been at auction since the 33/. specimen 
in the Tite sale, 1874. After a longish duel, Mr. 
Sotheran had the call on Mr. Quaritch at 400/. As 
it turned out, this result formed a precedent for 
the fate of thirteen out of the fourteen quartos, Mr. 
Sotheran only once being defeated. The single ex- 
ception was in the case of the 1631 ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ the second edition of the quarto, a copy of 
which brought half a guinea in the Heber sale. ‘The 
Howe specimen now realized 201/. (Quaritch). The 
other quartos falling to Mr. Sotheran were ‘Ham- 
let’ (1637), 607.; ‘Henry IV., Part I.’ (1632), 66/.; 
y_ V.’ (1608) 


65/ 
and Juliet’ (1599), 165/. The Perkins copy of the 
last made 164/. in 1889. 

‘The part of the sale was then reached which, to 
be accurate, could be described as the only part in 
possession of Earl Howe on the day of sale. Seven 
examples of ‘doubtful’ plays ensued, but there was 
an absence of that enthusiasm which urged Mr. 
Jackson to give 1,210/. on June 1 for the very rare 
1592 quarto * Arden of Faversham.’ The uncommon 
and little-known 1602 ‘Cromwell’ became Mr. 
pe acy at 222/., and the 1613 edition of the same 
chronicle of * Thomas, Lord Cromwell,’ at 40/. The 
1595 * Locrine’ ‘of Shakespeare’s—among the sins 
of his youth,’ according to Hazlitt, next realized 
120/. (Quaritch), a copy having fetched 99 guineas in 
the Daniel sale, 1864, and 45/. in the Tite sale, 1874. 
The rest were: ‘Oldcastle’ (1600), 57/. (Pickering) ; 
‘The Puritaine’ (1607), 72/7. (Quaritch) ; ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ 62/. (ditto); and ‘ The Yorkshire 
Tragedie’ (1619), 71/. (Leighton)...... 

‘The First Folio, measuring 13in. by 8tin., or 
in. less in width than the 3,600/. Locker-Lampson 
copy in the Van Antwerp sale, and tin. wider than 
the 2,400/. Buckley specimen, was welcomed as a 
remarkable survivor of the 1623 edition in its 
natural state. After the opening at 500/. there was 
a general contest, in which Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Quaritch, and Mr. Robson were conspicuous, the 
first named winning at 2,025/. Mr. Robson after- 
wards found consolation in obtaining the excellent 
Third Folio at 525/., the — Langham example 
of this fetching, it may be recalled, 1,550/. in the 
Buckley dispersal.” 

JOHN C. FRANCIs. 


“WHIPPING THE CaT.”’—In an interesting 
article upon ‘ The Village Tailor’ in a recent 
number of The Globe mention was made of 
“‘ flogcat ” as applied to a travelling tailor, 
because he could flog a cat from where he 


sat when it stole the milk. This, Mr. 
Edward Lovett of Croydon stated later, 
is not the explanation, nor does he think 
that the term applies in any way to the 
animal. Many years ago he obtained from 
Ross-shire an iron pinesplit holder, or 
“poor man’’ —a very primitive lighting 
appliance—which, he was informed, was 
used by a tailor ‘‘ to whip the cat round the 
country.”’ After much inquiry, Mr. Lovett 
found that this was the term applied to the 
system, once in vogue, by which a tailor 
would put up at a farmhouse in order to 
makes clothes for the farmer and his sons, 
&c. The tailor found everything, even to 
his light-holding apparatus; but was fed 
by the farmer, by arrangement of course. 
He would, when his work was done, move 
on to the next farm, taking all his “ traps ”” 
with him. 

On referring to Farmer’s ‘Slang and its 
Analogues’ I find that “‘ whipping the cat ” 
was not confined to tailors, but that the 
practice was more or less common to all 
trades :— 

“1870. Judd, ‘ Margaret,’ iii. Mr. Hart made 
shoes, a trade he prosecuted in an itinerating 
manner from house to house, ‘whipping the cat,’ as. 
it was termed. 

‘©1871. De Vere, ‘Americanisms,’ 648. ‘ Whip- 
ying the cat’: an old English phrase, used fo 
& tailors and carpenters, has maintained _ its 
existence in New England, Pennsylvania, and a 
few other States, where it denotes the annual visit 
of a tailor to repair the clothes of a household...... 
The introduction of large manufacturing establish- 
ments, low-priced ready-made clothing, and the 
advent of the sewing-machine, have now nearly 
made an end to this itinerant occupation. The 
term catwhipper and catwhipping were often face- 
tiously, and sometimes very irrevently, applied to 
other itinerant professions: even ‘Schoolmasters’ 
—there were no ‘teachers,’ much less ‘ educators,” 
in those benighted days—were called cat-whippers, 
when they boarded, as was quite usual, in turns 
with the parents of their scholars. Itinerating 
preachers also were, by the initiated, included in 
this category.” 

Mr. Lovett also states :-— 

“Tn some parts of Norway and Sweden an old 
tinder-box is called a (English) eat’s candle ; while 
a certain form of ‘need fire’ in some of the Swiss: 
valleys is called (English) ‘the cat draws the devil.’ 
In Gloucestershire, about thirty years ago, after 
the women on the farms had planted the field beans, 
they had a tea called a ‘ whipcat.’ This has nothing 
to do with the game of ‘ tip-cat,’ nor do [sic] either 
refer to that feline animal we all love so much.” 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 


[See also 9 S. x. 205, 298, 455 ; xi. 276, 353.] 


THomas BitorE at Mippreton 
1781.—Thomas Blore, the antiquary and 
topographer, was a Derbyshire man, born 
in 1764, of whom there is an account in the 


; 
and III.’ (1619), 120/.; ‘King John’ (1622), 60/.; 
‘Richard IIT.’ (1629), 115/.; ditto (1634), 68/.; ‘ Merry 
| Wives of Windsor’ (1619), 160/.; ‘ Pericles’ (1619), 
| | 
| 
] 
i 
{ 
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*D.N.B.,’ v. 238. One of his acquaintances 
in early life was Thomas Ince, of Wirks- 
worth, who was educated at the Manchester 
Grammar School ; see Smith, ‘ Reg. Manch. 
Sch.,’ 1868, ii. 97 ; Hunter, ‘ Fam. Min. Gen., 
lili. 1172. To him at Manchester Blore 
wrote a letter, 16 Sept., 1781, in which he 
gave the following description of the races 
at Middleton, near Wirksworth :— 

“As you say there were good races at Eccles I 
will give you a short account of Middleton races. 
On the first day (Monday) three horses started. 
Kendall’s blood mare, Hatter Wood’s bay horse, 
and a mare from Chesterfield ; the last was run so 
very hard that after the race was over it fell down 
twice; the people assembled about it were not able 
to raise it from the last fall, and it died on the spot. 
On Wednesday three horses started, a mare from 
Calton, Hatter Wood’s grey mare, and another (I 
don’t know where the other came from). Hatter 
Wood’s won the fourth heat, and the Calton mare 
the two last heats; indeed, the Wednesday race 
was a very good one in my opinion. Hatter Wood 
rode his own horse the tirst heat on Wednesday, 
but was too heavy, and was advised to let another 

erson ride it the last heats.”—From a copy among 

r. Ince’s papers. 

W. C. B. 


THe Gorpon 1ITs Oricin.—I 
know it is considered impious in certain 
quarters to regard tartans as not being 
primeval, but the Gordon tartan is 
probably not older than 1793, and was 
a ed first used to clothe the Northern 

encibles, raised by the fourth Duke of 
Gordon in that year. The Duke applied 
to William Forsyth, a merchant in Huntly. 
According to a letter (never before published) 
which Forsyth wrote on 15 April, 1793 (it is 
now in Gordon Castle), his Grace was 
“desirous to have patterns of the 42nd 
Regiment [which his son, the Marquis of 
Huntly, entered in 1791] plaids with a small 
yellow stripe properly placed.’ Forsyth 
sent the Duke’s factor three patterns of the 
42nd plaid, 

“all having yellow stripes. From these, I hope his 
Grace will fix on some of the three...... When the 
plaids are wove. the yellow stripes will be square 
and regular. I imagine the yellow stripes will 
appear very lively.” 

From a letter of Forsyth’s dated 22 April 
it appears that on 20 April the Duke chose 
“pattern No. 2, that’s to say, same with 
the 42nd Regiment with the alteration of 
the yellow stripe properly placed.” 

J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


PotarR ExpLoration.—Nansen in 1895 
reached a point further to the north than any 
of his predecessors in Arctic exploration—a 


latitude, in fact, of 86° 13’. But in the 
course of the Duke of Abruzzi’s famous 
expedition to the north of Spitzbergen in 
1899, Capt. Cagni with a sledging party 
reached in 1900 a latitude of 86° 33’, at a 
place to the north of Rudolf Land. In 
vol. xxxi. of ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
p- 808, the position is given by a misprint 
as 84° 33’, though the figures are correct in 
the map which accompanies the article 
(* Polar Regions ’) on p. 809. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


*“CONRADE FREEMAN” OF GREENWICH 
IN 1554.—In Mr. Robert Lemon’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Broadsides in the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries ’ No. 36a is 
‘*a praier to be said of all trewe Christians...... 
Imprynted at Grenewych by Conrade Freeman, in 
the month of May, 1554. With the most gracious 
licence and privilege of God Allmighty, Kyng of 
Heaven and Erth.” 

Mr. Lemon adds :— 

“This is printed in German type, and was no 
doubt part of a small book, as it bears the printer’s 
signature K ii; and was probably printed abroad.” 
The conjecture is accurate. It is the last 
leaf of ‘‘A faythfull Admonycion of a 
certen trew pastor and prophet,” of which 
I gave some account at 10S. iii. 484. It is 
attributed to the press of Froschauer of 
Zurich, and is a translation by some English 
exile of Luther’s ‘Warnunge an seinen 
lieben Deudschen ’ (1546). 

There is a copy of this rare and curious 
book in the John Rylands Library at Man- 
chester. Wittiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


NIGH HAND” IN THE ‘ N.E.D.’-—Some 
of the quotations given in illustration of 
this phrase seem wrongly placed. Thus, 
under definition 2—‘‘ almost, nearly 
the following occur: ‘ He said he could tell 
me of something that he dared say would 
go nigh hand to make me well” (‘ Un- 
fortunate Sensibility,’ ii. 70), and ‘“‘ He 
came nigh-hand fainting, doctor, when he 
heard the cry’’ (Stevenson, ‘ Treas. Isl.,’ 
xvi.). Surely this should be under the first 
definition—“ near”? And ought not 
‘‘nigh hand,’ when used in the second 
sense, to have the hyphen ? It is so printed 
in many of the quotations given. The 
‘N.E.D.’ is not a dialect dictionary, but I 
should have thought some notice would be 
taken of so common a localism as the use 
of “nigh hand” (nigh’d in Leicestershire) 
in the sense of probably, or see 

. C. B. 


— 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HOPPNER’S UNTRACED PORTRAITS. 


THE following is a list—somewhat lengthy, 
I regret to say—of portraits by John 
Hoppner, R.A., about which I am anxious 
to have particulars for an exhaustive mono- 
graph on this artist, now being prepared 
for the printer. The portraits have been 
traced to a certain point, from which all 
records of their existence have, apparently, 
ceased. It is certain that all, or nearly all, 
are still in existence; and where the 
identities of the various personages are 
clear, application has been made for infor- 
mation to the heads of the respective 
families, but, so far as those in the following 
list are concerned, without result. Family 
portraits, however, have an erratic habit of 
moving about. They are often left or given 
to remote relatives, and even to friends not 
<onnected with the family, and so the 
tracing of them from one owner to another 
becomes, after the lapse of 50 or 100 years, 
a very difficult process, involving a terrible 
expenditure of time, temper, and postage 
stamps. In several instances the famliy 
ceased to exist with the death of Hoppner’s 
sitter, leaving no tangible trace which 
could be followed up as a clue to the sub- 
sequent owner or owners of such pictures as 
were in the possession of the deceased at the 
time of his or her death. 

In some few cases the identities of tho 
personages in the following list are a matter 
of doubt, and this doubt would be at once 
removed if the portrait could be traced. As 
the Hoppner monograph, which has been in 
hand for several years, is to be exhaustive, 
I am naturally anxious to reduce con- 
siderably my list of untraced portraits ; 
and as this end is most likely to be attained 
through the medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ I trust 
that the Editor will forgive the length of my 
list, which is as follows :— 


Actua. Rt. Hon. Charles. British Institution, 


Bailey, Miss. R.A. 1784. 

Banks, Miss. Hoppner sale, 1823. 

Barrow, Thomas. Raed by himself. 

Barry, Lady. Hoppner sale. 

Belgrave, Lord, Mr. Grosvenor, and Mr. Heathcote. 
sale. 

Best, Mr. Serjeant. Hoppner sale. 

a iscount. Copied in enamel by H. P. 

ne. 


Boyd, Mrs. R.A. 1787. - 

Buckingham and Chandos, Mary, Duchess of. At 
Stowe, 1838 

Burt, Mrs. Hoppner sale. 

Capel, Lady Caroline. R.A. 1794. 

Carey, Bishop Wm. sale. 

Cavendish, Lord G. At Conishead Priory in 1822. 

Cholmondeley, Marquess of. At Cholmondeley 
Castle, 1827. 

Clare, Anne, Countess of. R.A. 1798. 

Coe Lord. Hoppner sale (perhaps an error for 

dy Cowper). 

Craven, Keppel, & Berkeley. ‘Creevey Papers.’ 

Crouch, Mrs. Painted circa 1787. 

Darlington, Earlof. Hoppner sale. Sie 

Davison, Col. H. P. & Major W. British Institution, 


Dick, Dr. Hoppner sale. 
Essex, Countess of. R.A. 1809. 
Eyre, Mr. _Hoppner sale. 
Fauconbridge, Countess. Hoppner sale. 
Ford, Mrs. Hoppner sale. 
Harris, Miss. Hoppner sale. 
Heber, Rev. Reginald. Leeds Ex., 1868. 
Humphrey, Sellender (wife of the engraver). 
Keniston, Mrs. Hoppner sale. 
Kingsman, Miss. Hoppner sale. 
Lade, Lady. Hoppner sale. 


Langford, Dr. 9% sale. 
Lewisham, Lord. R.A. 1783. 
Lewisham, Lady. R.A. 1783. 


Lilford, Lord. Hoppner sale. 

Lloyd, Capt. Richard. R.A. 1786. 

Mrs. Hoppner sale. 

Loraine, Lady. Hoppner sale (perhaps an error for 
Lord Loraine). 

Mills, Mr. Hoppner sale. 

Milner, Lady. Hoppner sale. 

Monck, Lady E. Hoppner sale. 

Monson, Hon. Miss. Hoppner sale. 

Morris, Mr. R.A. 1797. 

Morris, Miss. R.A. 1797. 

Niel, Sir John [7]. Hoppner sale. 

Ogle, Mrs. sale. 


Orange, H. . Prince of. R.A. 1800. 
Orde, Lady. Hoppner sale. 
Paget, Lord [Angle R.A. 1798. 


sey |. 
Paget, Lady. R.A. 1796. 
Petersham, Lord. _Hoppner sale. 
Ponsonby, Lady. Hoppner sale. 
Porter, Capt. R.A. 1789. 

Ricketts, Mrs. Hoppner sale. 
Roxburghe, John, Duke of. R.A. 1788. 
Russell, Lady William. Hoppner sale, 
Shaw, Lady. Hoppner sale. 
Simpson, Mrs. Bridgeman. Hoppner sale. 
Sitwell, Mrs. Hoppner sale. 

Smyth, John Henry. Leeds Ex., 1868. 

Spedding, Mrs. Hoppner sale. 

Stanhope, Lady Hester L. Grafton Gallery, 1894. 
Stevenson, Miss. Hoppner sale. 
Sutherland, Eizabeth, Countess of. R.A. 1799. 
Thurlow, Lord. Hoppner sale. 

Tolfrey, Mrs. R.A. 1788. a 

Uxbridge, Henry, Lord. R.A. 1797. 

Windham, Perey. Hoppner sale. 


Worcester, Marquis of. Hoppner sale. 
Yonge, Lady. R.A. 1795. 
Replies may be sent to me direct. 
W. RoseErts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8. W. 
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GENERAL BourRKE.—The names of some 
of the celebrated generals who followed the 
Emperor Napoleon J. in the “ campagne 
d’Italie”’ are carved on the inside of the 
Are de Triomphe at Paris. Among them 
appears—fourth on the scroll—the name of 
General Bourke. Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me information as to his 
career, who he was, and to what branch 
of the Bourke family he belonged ? 

GERALD PONSONBY. 

3, Stratford Place, W. 


‘LaDy OF THE LAKE’: ALLUSIONS.—In 
‘The Lady of the Lake,’ i. 26, Scott says : 
Where Ellen’s hand had taught to twine 
The ivy and Idan vine. 
What plant does he mean by it ? 
At the same time may I ask why ini. 12 
the foxglove and nightshade are called 
Emblems of punishment and pride ? 
Ap. MULLER. 
Berlin. 


AvuTHOoRS OF NOVELS WantTED. — Who 
were the authors of the following novels ? 
They were probably issued 1850-53. 

1. Lorenzo Benoni. 

2. Passages in the Life of an Italian. 

3. The Heart of John Middleton. 

Wo. H. Peet. 


_ (1. By Giovanni Ruffini, published at Edinburgh 
in 1853, according to Halkett and Laing. ] 


Cuantry should be glad 
of information respecting a paper in the 
Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xxiii. It 
is headed ‘ Crown Presentations to Livings,’ 
and amongst other details is given “‘ Chantry 
of the Chapel in the King’s Manor, Northiam 
(Ihamme), 4 Ed. III., John de Sunting and 
four other chantry priests.” At the Record 
Office I can find no trace of a chantry or 
priests belonging thereto, either in Henry 
VIII.’s or Edward VI.’s list of suppressed 
chantries. A. L. F. 


‘Tuomas Cooke, O.S.B., was one of the 
witnesses to the will of Jane Wayte, one of 
the nuns of the suppressed Abbey of St. 
Mary. Winchester (Gasquet, ‘Henry VIII. 
and the English Monasteries,’ 1906 ed., 
p. 452). One Thomas Cook, monk, aged 
about seventy, was in the Marshalsea in 
1579 (Strype, ‘ Ann.’ II. ii. 660). If these 
are one (as seems likely) was he not the 
Thomas Coke who entered Winchester 
College from Donhead, St. Andrew, Wilts 
in 1526, aged twelve ? : 

Joun B. 


MESWINDE THE Farr.—In Robert Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ (12th ed., 1821, 
Part III. sec. iii mem. 4, subs. 1) we read 
what follows :— 

“They will be still singing amorous songs and 
ditties (if yong especially), and cannot abstain, 
though it be when they go to, or should be at 
church. We havea pretty story to this purpose in 
Westmonasteriensis, an old writer of ours (if you 
will believe it) an. Dom. 1012. at Colewiz in 
Saxony ; on Christmasseve, a company of yong men 
and maids, whilst the priest was at mass in the 
church, were singing catches and love songs in the 
church-yard ; he sent to them to make less noise 
but they sung on still; and if you will, you shali 
have the very song it self : 

Equitabat homo per sylvam frondosam, 
Ducebatque secum Meswinden formosam, 
Quid stamus, cur non imus? 
A fellow rid by the green wood side, 
And fair Meswinde was his bride, 
Why stand we so, and do not go? 
This they sung; he chaft ; till at length, impatient 
as he was, he prayed to St. Magnus, patron of the 
church, that they might all three sing and dance, 
till that time twelve month, and so they did, with- 
out meat and drink, wearisomness or giving over, 
till at yeares end they ceased singing, and were 
absolved by Herebertus, archbishop of Colen.” 
In a note he quotes these words from 
Matthew of Westminster’s ‘Flores His- 
torie,’ fol. 298 :— 

“Per totum annum cantarunt, pluvia super illos 

non cecidit; non frigus, non calor, non sitis, nee 
lassitudo illos affecit,” &e. 
This book carries us as far as the year 1307. 
In 1303 the ‘ Handlynge Synne ’ was written 
by Robert Mannyng (Ten Brink’s ‘ Early 
English Literature,’ p. 299), who apparently 
quotes the lines as given by Burton's 
authority, according to a reviewer in The 
Atheneum of 7 December last (p. 720), who 
says :— 

“Miss Clara Thomson writes well on_the ‘Le- 
gendaries and Chroniclers of Later Transition 
English,’ though the lines she quotes from_ the 
‘Handlynge Synne’ are not ‘a snatch of song,’ but 
ordinary translation of a Latin version of a Saxon 
song. We prefer the old form :— 

Equitabat Bovo per silvam frondosam, 
Ducebat sibi Merswynden formosam, 
Quid stamus, cur non eamus?” 


Where is this version, older than that given 
by Matthew of Westminster, to be found ? 
And is anything known about Bovo and 
Meswinde,the Fair ? Joun T. Curry. 


Lonpon CHAPELS: PictURES WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers—experience teaches 
that if they can they will—furnish me with 
or direct me to, pictures of the exterior an 
interior of three old London chapels, all 
demolished, viz., in Maidenhead Court, Great 
Eastcheap (Wilson’s ‘ Dissenting Churches,’ 
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Du Maurier AND SHIRLEY Brooxs.— 
Mr. Layard in his lately published ‘ Life 
and Letters of Shirley Brooks,’ gives at 
p. 351 a rebus letter from Du Maurier to 
Brooks, the third line of which he leaves 
to his reader’s ingenuity, as he confesses he 
cannot decipher it himself. I think the 
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1808, vol. i. p. 457), Friars Street, Black- 
friars (id., vol. ii. p. 165), and York Street, 
St. James’s Square (Mr. Dasent’s ‘ History 
of St. James’s Square,’ 1895, p. 146) ? 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 


Nicotas Prxe, the U.S. Consul at Port 
Louis, Mauritius, in his ‘Sub-Tropical 
Rambles,’ published in 1873, stated in the 
Preface that ‘‘in a second volume, nearly 
completed,” he purposed treating more fully 
on the fauna and flora of Mauritius, and 
that a full description of the “ very beautiful 
bird the Aphanapteryx imperialis,” would 
also be given in a future volume. That 
volume, I surmise, has never appeared. Is 
the author still alive ? and, if not what 
has become of his MSS. ? L. L. K. 


Dorman AnD Hopart 
mation is sought relative to the family of 
Dorman, which settled in Ireland during 
the seventeenth century. A branch of the 
family is known to have been living in 
co. Cork in 1698 ; but earlier information is 
desired. The name may be of French origin ; 
and as some of the property formerly owned 
by the family is known as Picardy, it sug- 
gests the probability of its being a branch of 
the De Dorman family of Picardy. 

Samuel Hobart resided near Banagher, 
and married a Miss Seymour of co. Galway 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Samuel Hobart or his immediate relatives 
held considerable property in King’s County ; 
and one relative, Major Hobart, owned 
property in co. Cork and also, it is believed, 
in Bath. Any information will be gratefully 
received by Ricwarp H. Dorman. 

Tullymore Park, Armagh. 


JOHN SHAKESPEARE, OB. 1732.—Is any- 
thing known of this man and his family? 
He lies buried in Layston Churchyard, 
Herts, and his epitaph states that he was 
citizen and Founder of London, and died 
17 Dec., 1732, aged 60. A son, Henry 
Mond Shakespeare, citizen and Loriner, of 
London, who died 3 March, 1784, aged 67, 


is interred in the same grave. 
W. B. Gerisu. 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S PORTRAITS OF Miss 


CocHLaNn, or Batu.—Who are the possessors 
of these paintings? They were engraved 
in mezzotint, respectively in 1770 and 1772, 
by John Raphael Smith. The subject died 
in 1772 (Musgrave’s ‘Obituary’). Can any 
reader say to what family Miss Coghlan 
belonged ? 


LIoNEL SCHANK. 


the first half means ? 


second half of the line means evidently 


expect one.’’ Can anybody say what 
A. A. M. 


‘THE PHILOBIBLION.’—This was 
monthly bibliographical journal, containing 
critical notices of, and extracts from, rare, 
curious, and valuable old books.” It was 
published by Geo. P. Philes & Co., 51, 
Nassau Street, New York, the first number 
appearing in December, 1861. The British 
Museum copy contains only 16 numbers ; 
were any more published ? - we 


GLOvER’s ‘ Kentish MoNnuMENTs.’—Ac- 
cording to Lowndes, Robert Glover was, 
besides being Somerset Herald, the author 
of an ‘Ordinary of Arms’ which formed 
vol. i. of Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ pub- 
lished in 1780, and was also responsible for 
Thomas Milles’s ‘‘ Catalogue of Honor.... 
an admirable and judicious work,” published 
in 1610. 

Philipott in his ‘Villare Cantianum,’ 
1659, p. 110, speaks of a demolished altar- 
tomb of the Vaughan family in Votes-Crey 
(Foots Cray) Church as being entire when seen 
by Mr. Robert Glover and described in his 
‘Collection of Kentish Monuments.’ 

I shall be extremely obliged if any one 
can tell me whether this work was ever 
published, and if so, where I can see a copy, 
or whether it remains in manuscript. 

As the elder Philipott was connected with 
the Heralds’ College, and Glover was 
Somerset Herald, it is more than likely that 
one of the officials of that establishment 
could tell us something of it. It ought to 
be a valuable work for Kentish historians 
and genealogists, filling a gap between 
Lambard and Weever, and might with 


advantage be published by subscription if 


the MS. could be found. 
Lowndes is silent on the subject, and 


James Russell Smith, so far as I can see, 
does not even mention the name in his 


‘ Bibliotheca Cantiana.’ Wn. NorMAn. 


Bones.—Can any of 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


your readers inform me whether the tomb 
of Shakspeare was ever opened ? 
time ago Mr. James Hare published in a 
Birmingham paper an account of a remark- 
able visit he made to the vault in Holy 


Some 
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Trinity. He said that he went to Stratford 
with a friend, and, “on visiting the poet’s 
tomb, found the vault adjoining it open, 
robably for the reception of a body.” 
ho is Mr. Hare? and what are we to 
think of his communication ? 
FREDERIC ROowLAND MARVIN. 
Albany, N.Y. 


CREMATION IN 1769.—In ‘The Annual 
Register’ for 1769, under the date of 
26 September, p. 133, appears the following : 

“Last night the will of Mrs. Pratt, a widow lady, 
who died at her house in George Street, Hanover 
Square, was punctually fulfilled by the burning of 
her body to ashes in her grave in the new burying- 
ground adjoining to Tyburn turnpike.” 

Are other cases of the kind in the eighteenth 
century recorded? Is anything known of 
Mrs. Pratt ? D. M. R. 


Hamitron Prace, HypE Park.—I should 
be obliged if some one could tell me the 
approximate date when this thoroughfare 
was first named Hamilton Place. Was it 
a thoroughfare in 1815 ? 

RicHarD EpGcuMBE. 


Dr. any one give 
me particulars regarding Dr. John Elliot, 
who was executed at Edinburgh on 9 March, 
1694 ? For what crime did he suffer? A 
pamphlet issued at that period gives no 
particulars. W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


Roman Deatn Dutres.—Nathaniel Sal- 
mon in his ‘ History of Hertfordshire,’ 1728, 
p. 186, states (under Chisfield) :— 

“The Clerk of this Church must not be forgot. 
The harmless old man stood by whilst I was taking 
this Inscription, and with a great deal of concern 
asked me, ‘If there was any Tax upon dead folks 
coming up, I was so diligent to take their names?’ 
Which at last is not so extravagant a Thought, 
since the Roman Emperors raised money that way.” 
To what Roman law does Salmon refer ? 


W. B. GerisH. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Brsie.— 
On p. 176 of ‘The Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln,’ by Ward H. Lamon, edited by 
Dorothy Lamon, Chicago (McClurg, 1895), 
is this :— 

“In the preface to the old Wycliffe Bible 
published A.D. 1324 [sic] is the following declaration : 

This Bible is for the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,’ which language 
is identical with that employed by Mr. Lincoln in his 
Gettysburg speech.” 

Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ having 
access to a copy of the Bible in question, 
verify the quotation? Drwirr MILLER. 

New York City. 


Replies. 
‘CHILDE HAROLD.’ 
(10 8S. viii. 430, 495.) 


I pip not see Dr. KRurGER’s letter when 
it appeared. Surely there is not much 
obscurity in the expression ‘‘ washed them 
power.” If, applied to present-day events, 
one were to say that the Ocean had ‘‘ washed 
power to the Japanese, and defeat to the 
Russians,’ no one could misunderstand his 
meaning. 

I am surprised, however, to see the vener- 
able misprint ‘‘thy waters wasted them ”’ 
cropping up again. I thought it had been 
laid to rest for ever, but, like the equally 
venerable inaccurate saying. ‘“‘ Now Barabbas 
was a publisher,” it reappears from time to 
time, in spite of successive refutations. 

“Thy waters wasted them” was a 
printer’s erros. Byron himself detected 
it, and wrote to my grandfather, ‘ That is 
not me. Consult the MS. always”; and the 
MS. leaves no room for doubt. 

If any one wishes for more information, 
I would advise him to consult 1 8. iv. 223, 
278, 324, 508; ix. 481; x. 314; 434; and 
the correspondence in The Times, 3-12 Jan., 
1873. 

The question is fully dealt with in my 
new edition of Byron in thirteen vols., which 
may be accepted as an authority on all such 
points. JOHN Murray. 

[Mr. Murray’s valuable communication is con- 
elusive as to the correctness of Dr. KRUEGER’S 
quotation, and shows that ‘ N. & Q.’ has long taken 
an interest in Byron. His letter also renders it 
unnecessary to print contributions from several 
other correspondents, who mention various editions 
in which the two readings occur. Mr. T. BAYNE 
roe out that the right reading is found in 
Murray’s ‘‘ Pearl Edition” of 1867; but ‘‘ wasted 
them” had appeared in Murray’s editions of 1831 
and 1855 (10 8. viii. 495).] 


Tue CarnwatH PEpIGREE (10 S. viii. 
445, 492).—With reference to the interesting 
communication by F. pr H. L. as to the 
descent of the Dalzells of Glenae, I should 
be much obliged if he would be good enough 
to give his authority for the statement that 
the Hon. John Dalzell (or Sir John Dalzell, 
as he was really a knight), the son of the 
first Earl of Carnwath, and grandfather of 
Sir John WDalzell, the second Baronet of 
Glenae, died 24 Feb., 1689, a few weeks 
only before his grandson. As the marriage 
contract of the Earl of Carnwath and Mar- 
garet Crichton, daughter of Sir Robert 


| 
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Crichton of Cluny, is dated 28 March, 1580, 
it is unlikely that the second son in a family 
of eight did not die till 109 years after his 
father’s marriage. I am aware this is the 
date given in ‘The Complete Baronetage,’ 
but it wants verification. There was a 
ratification by Parliament on 23 Dec., 
1669, of a charter to Sir John Dalzell of 
Glenae, KXt., and his son Robert Dalzell, 
‘now designated Sir Robert Dalzell of 
Glenae.”’ From Sir Robert being so desig- 
nated, it would rather appear that his 
father had died previous to the date last 
mentioned, but after 8 March, 1666, the 
date of the charter ratified by Parliament. 
J. B. 


‘Le Rime pi Dante,’ ALpus, 
1502 (10S. viii. 427). —Some information 
may be got from Mrs. Bury Palliser’s ‘ His- 
toric Devices, Badges, and War-Cries,’ 1870, 
p. 142 :— 


“Gonzaga, Lucretia. This device of a white 
stag, with a necklace, under the shade of a laurel- 
tree. Her motto, Nessun mi tocchi, ‘Let no one 
touch me,’ was suggested by the sonnet of Petrarch, 
allegorical of his devotion to Laura :— 

Una candida cerva sopra I’ erba 

Verde m’ apparve con due corna d’ oro 

Fra due riviere all’ ombra d’ un alloro, 

Levando ’I sole alla stagione acerba. 
Petrarch then describes the necklace— 

Nessun mi tocchi, al bel collo d’ intorno 

Scritto avea di diamanti e di topazi, 

Libera tarmi al mio Cesare parve. 
The white stag is the emblem of purity—so is the 
laurel tree (Daphne) ; and the shade of the laurel is 
also the emblem of safety, the lightning never 
striking this tree. The topaz indicates purity, and 
also the diamond, as it yields neither to fire nor 
iron. Lucretia was left early a widow; her hus- 
band was many years a prisoner. By her device 
she meant to convey her intention of preserving her 
fame unsullied.” 

I have taken the quotations direct from 
“Le Rime di Messer Francesco Petrarca 
publicate da A. Buttura,” Parigi, 1820; 
vol. ii. p. 74, ‘In Vita di Laura,’ Sonetto 157, 
as Mrs, Palliser (who does not give the 
reference) has made many errors in copying, 
e.g., “rivere,” ‘ Topati,” Casare,” for 
riviere, topazi, Cesare. 

Reference may also be made to p. 108 of 
her book :— 

“Charles VI., ‘Le Bien Servi,’ took for device a 
flying stag, with a collar of gold round its neck, and 
the motto, Cesar hoc mihi donavit, ‘This Cesar 

ave tome. Juvenal des Ursins relates that the 

ing, when hunting in the forest of Senlis, found a 
stag wearing a chain of copper gilt round its neck. 
The stag was taken alive, and on the collar was the 


above inscription. From that time the King 
adopted the 


ying stag, and bore two of them as 


supporters to his arms, having previously used two 
angels. Froissart gives a different account of the 
origin of this device.” 

Then follows an extract from Froissart, 
which I find is from chap. 406. The King, 
when at Senlis, dreamt that he had cast off 
a pilgrim falcon after some herons, and that 
he could not follow up on horseback because 
he came to a wood. Then he continued on 
foot till he came to a heath. Here a white 
hart with two wings appeared, and carried 
him over the trees. The falcon was re- 
covered, and the hart carried the King back 
to the heath, where it vanished. The King 
on his expedition to Flanders took a flying 
hart for his device. Froissart in this account 
makes no mention of Cesar. 

The device is given among the medals of 
Charles VI. in ‘ La France Metallique,’ par 
Jacques de Bie, Paris, 1634, plate 35. The 
description is given on p. 117 of the ‘ Ex- 
plication.’ A winged stag with a golden 
crown on its neck, having on its back a 
mantle strewed over with fleur-de-lis, is 
following a falcon. The motto is ‘‘Sequar 
et assequar,” the date 1381. 

Lucretia de Gonzagua (sic) appears 
according to Jer. Collier’s ‘Dictionary, 
Supplement, 2nd ed., 1727, to have lived 
in the earlier half of the sixteenth century. 
Her husband John Paul Manfrone was 
imprisoned by the Duke of Ferrara, and died 
in prison. Reference is made to Bayle, 
‘ Diction. Histor. RoBert PIERPOINT. 


“ Hackney” (10 S. viii. 465).—Pror. 
SKEAT maintains that the word “ hackney,” 
in the sense of an ordinary riding-horse, 
is identical with Hackney, the name of the 
place in the north of London. The sole 
argument brought forward for this etymology 
is that these two words have a common 
spelling in Middle English. But surely 
identity of form is no proof that two words 
are identical, unless their identity can be 
established by some historical evidence. 
For instance, there are four words spelt 
*sound”’ in English, two of English and 
two of French origin, and each one abso- 
lutely unconnected with the other. Why 
should not ‘“ hackney” the horse be quite 
distinct from Hackney the village? No 
scrap of historical evidence has ever been 
brought forward to connect these two words 
with one another. Has any one ever heard 
of a Hackney breed of horses? ‘N.E.D. 
shows that this word for a horse was in 
common use at an early period in France, 
Holland, Portugal, Spain, and Italy. No 
etymologist who has dealt with this word 
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in its French, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, 
or Italian forms has ever, so far as I know, 
connected it with Hackney, or imagined 
that it was of English origin. Dr. Murray 
says “‘its ulterior derivation is still un- 
known.” This was said about ten years 
ago, and I think that we must still allow 
this to be the case in the complete absence 
of any historical evidence which may throw 


light upon the matter. A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 
Eerta IN’ LINCOLNSHIRE: WILLIAM 


LANGSTROHER (10 S. viii. 490).—I should 
think that this was the place now called 
Eagle. In Domesday it appears as Aclei, 
Aycle, and Akeley. The church is now under 
the invocation of All Saints. The Templars 
had a commandery here. St. SwitTHIn. 


Eglia is doubtless Eagle in Lincolnshire. 
William Langstrother was Preceptor of 
the Preceptory of Eagle about 1454. For 
list of Preceptors see ‘ Lincoln,’ Victoria 
County History, vol. ii. p. 211. 
T. Crars. 


‘ RrnorDIneE,’ IrtsH Sone (10 S. viii. 468, 
518).—I have frequently heard in the rural 
districts of Ulster this populace ballad, the 
locale of which is co. Tyrone, sung to the 
air given in Graves’s ‘Irish Songbook,’ 
as late as the seventies, and no doubt it 
was carried to America by emigrants. It 
was known as ‘The Mountains High,’ and 
the hero’s name was spelt Reynardine. 
Dr. Sigerson of Dublin, the author of the 
modern version, admittedly founded it 
on a fragment of the folk ballad, but was 
unable to obtain any information relating 
to the hero or his time. In my opinion, 
it refers, like so many other Ulster ballads, 

oems, and stories, to an attachment formed 

y a member of an English or Scottish 
“planter’s”’ family for one of the offspring 
of the original Celtic owners in the early 
seventeenth century. These latter being the 
original Tories, and frequently outlawed, 
would require ‘concealment’? from the 
edict of the judges, and probably the castle 
in the forest was as figurative as Allen-a- 
dale’s hall—‘‘ the blue vault of heaven with 
its crescent so pale.’ JoHN S. CRONE. 

[Reply from Mr. HERBERT HUGHES next week.] 


Hopson oF THE INDIAN Mutiny (10 S. 
viii. 348, 414).—Recently I was flourishing 
Hodson’s sabre, nearly to the detriment 
of the furniture of the Rev. J. M. Glubb, 
vicar of Gerrard’s Cross, to whom the sabre 
belongs. A British cavalry officer’s sabre 


of the ordinary type, it was presented by 
Hodson to a brother officer, Col. Glubb, 
the present owner’s father. Mr. Glubb 
also possesses a short knife with which one 
of the Shazadaghs severed the hands and 
feet of many English children. No. 21 
of Day’s ‘ Lithographs of the Indian Mutiny ” 
(from drawings by Capt. Atkinson), published 
in 1859, represents the death of the Shaza- 
daghs. Hodson is depicted mounted, and 
pointing a carbine at one of his prisoners. 
R. L. Moreton. 


Sir Epmunp Perrce, Kv. (10S. viii. 490). 
—He died intestate, and presumably a 
widower, as his relict would either have 
administered to his effects or renounced 
her right of doing so. Administration, 
in which he is described as ‘‘ Doctor of Laws, 
of the parish of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
London,” was granted, 17 Aug., 1677, in 
the P.C.C., to Gilbert Peirce, his re ~ 


CHARTERHOUSE POETRY COLLECTION: 
‘THe Farmer’s AupitT’ (10 S. viii. 488).— 
The selected verse is an inaccurate quotation 
from Cowper’s poem ‘ The Yearly Distress ; 
or, Tithing Time at Stock, in Essex.’ The 
poem—consisting of 17 stanzas, of which 
this is the fourteenth—is described as 
“addressed to a Country Clergyman, com- 
plaining of the disagreeableness of the day 
annually appointed for receiving the Dues 
at the Parsonage.” 

The correct reading of the stanza quoted 
is as follows :— 

One talks of mildew and of frost, 
And one of storms of hail, 
And one of pigs that he has lost 
By maggots at the tail. 
The first line of the poem is ‘‘ Come, ponder 
well, for ’tis no jest.’”’ See Grimshawe’s 
edition (5th, 1860) of Cowper’s works, 
p. 594. C. LAWRENCE Forp. 

Bath. 

[W. C. B., Mipianp, Mr. E. E. Street, 
and W. T. are thanked for similar replies. ] 


‘*GorDON CASE ”’ AND PoPE CLEMENT XI. 
(10 S. viii. 450).—Gordon was John Gordon, 
Bishop of Galloway. He had gone to 
France to James II., and ministered as a 
bishop for some time, but was received into 
the Roman Communion at Rome in 1703. 
Father James Forbes says in a letter to 
another Jacobite exile, Edward Meredith, 
dated at Rome 23 March, 1703: ‘‘ Owr 
quondam Bishoppe is to-morrow to mak 
his abjuration” (Rawlinson MS. D 21, 
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fol. 26, Bodleian Library). An account 

of Gordon and notice of the inquiry into 

the validity of his Orders is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
W. D. Macray. 


John Gordon, consecrated Bishop of 
Galloway, 4 Feb., 1688, by John Patterson, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, went into exile 
with James II. On 17 Apcil, 1704, Cle- 
ment XI. decreed :— 

SE ants Ioannes Clemens Gordon ex integro et 
absolute ordinetur ad omnes ordines etiam sacros 
et precipue presbyteratus, et quatenus non fuerit 
confirmatos, prius sacramentum confirmationis 
suscipiat.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
viii. 488).—Mr. Warts asks for a reference 
to the expression ‘“moonless stars’ in 
Tennyson. I have no doubt he means 
“moonless Mars.”” Until 1877 that planet 
was supposed to have no moons; and in 
‘The Palace of Art’ Tennyson wrote a 
stanza (afterwards withdrawn because he 
thought the poem too long) which begins :— 

She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars. 

In the memoir of Tennyson by his son we 
are told that he changed this, after the dis- 
covery of the satellites of Mars, to 

She saw the snowy poles and moons of Mars. 


Reference should be made to a very interest- 

ing and exhaustive article on ‘ Astronomy 

in Tennyson,’ by Mr. Whitmell, F.R.A.S., 

in the journal of the Leeds Astronomical 

Society, No. 14. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Ricwarp Sanps, Equestrian, 1814-61 
(10 S. viii. 446).—This man was better 
known in England as an air-walker than as 
an equestrian. He first performed his feat 
of walking on a slab of polished marble, 
head downwards, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
8 March, 1853. It may be doubtful whether 
this man was the real Richard Sands, as 
in Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and the 
London Poor,’ 1861, iii. 103, the strong man 
says to his interviewer :— 

“The chap that came over here wasn’t the real 
Sands. The fact is well known to the profession 
that Sands killed himself on his benefit night in 
America. After walking on the marble slab in the 
circus, somebody bet him he couldn’t do it on any 
ceiling ; and he for a wager went to a town-hall and 
done it, and the ceiling gave way, and he fell and 
broke his neck. The chap that came over here was 
Sands’s attendant, and he took the name and the 
boots, and came over as Prof. Sands.” 

There is a view of Sands walking head 
downwards in The Illustrated London News, 
2 April, 1853, p. 253. FRreprERIc Boase. 


Horace IN LatTIn AND ENGLISH VERSE 
(10 S. viii. 388).—Many years ago there 
appeared in Punch, translations of two at 
least of the ‘ Anacreontea,’ each English line 
rhyming with the Greek line of which it 
was the equivalent ; for example :— 


Aéyovow ai yuvaixes" 

What seems the girls to strike is: 

*Avaxpéwv, yépwv 

Dear Punch, you ’re a very old crony ; 
and 

Katty rive 

If I’m bibulous after dinin’. 

I have an impression that I have seen 
them reprinted. If not by the same hand, 
they appear to belong at any rate to the 
same school as the demi-translation of 
Horace’s second Epode. One’s thoughts 
turn to Trinity College, Dublin. 

Epwarp 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Jacon AND MarrHew Unwin (10 S. viii- 
469).—The ‘ Dictionnaire de Géographie.. . . 
a Usage du Libraire,’ on the authority 
of Dr. Cotton’s ‘Supplemert,’ states that 
printing was not introduced into Birming- 
ham till 1716. The first book issued was 
a sermon by the Rev. J. Southall; the 
second, ‘‘ A loyal Oration by J. Parkinso 
Head Master of the Free School,” a quarto 
printed by Matthew Unwin in 


Hicuways Reparrep (10 S. viii. 464).— 
The Church was always forward in urging 
people to do their duty in matters of this 
kind. Thus in medieval wills, which were 
mostly made by ecclesiastics, bequests for 
the repair of roads and bridges are quite 
usual. Many such occur in the volumes 
issued by the Surtees Society. Moreover, 
in the early “ bidding prayers” such be- 
quests are counted pious, and the givers 
worthy of remembrance: ‘‘ Yee shale praye 
....for men and women which briggeis 
or way makyth or mendith” (Surt. Soc., 
Ixiii. 224*). 

In some of the manors belonging to the 
Archbishop of York in right of his see, he 
allowed out of his woods “boughs for 
mending the highways” (Yorksh. Arch. 
Tour., vii. 55). &. B. 


In the ‘ History of the Parish of Bromley 
St. Leonard, Middlesex,’ 1862, the author, 
James Dunstan, Vestry Clerk, says (p. 31) 
that the Lady Prioress and the nuns of the 
Priory of St. Leonard, 

“being also the she-lords of the manor, were 
bound to keep the highways in repair: and to aid’ 
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them in that, Richard sap citizen and | 
sergpae 42 of London, by his will (without date, | 
about 1375) bequeathed to the nuns ten 
marks for ‘mendynge the highways of Bromley, 
reckonynge from the house of Stephen Myller | 
{usque ad Domum Monialium), unto the house of | 
the nuns’: and he could not leave it to any other | 
body corporate, for there was no other in the parish, 
there being at that time no churchwardens, | 

overseers, or surveyors.” 
| 


ARTHUR HarsTon, F.S.I. 


Hocsr (10 S. viii. 28, 334, 
394).—In the register of baptisms of All| 
Saints’ Church, Hertford, are the following 
entries :— 

13 Novr., 1814. George, son of William and Ann | 


Hogsflesh. 

21 July, 1816. Sarah, daughter of William and) 
Ann Hogsflesh. 

8 Nov., 1818. Henry Holman, son of William and 


Aun Hogsflesh. 

27 Aug., 1820. 
Hogsflesh. 

In the register of burials of the same 
church :— 

5 Dee., 1819. Sarah, daughter of William and | 


Ann Hogsflesh. 
William Hogsflesh. | 


Alfred, son of William and Ann 


17 June, 1857. 

In a Poll-Book of the Parliamentary | 
election for the borough of Hertford for | 
1839 appears the name of William Hogsflesh | 
as a voter, and also in another Poll-Book | 
for 1857. | 

I remember William Hogsflesh, who was 
a baker, living in Castle Street, Hertford, 
when I was a lad; but I do not think there | 
are any of the name now in this town. 

Won. F. ANDREws. 


Hertford. 


If Mr. Hess’s suggestion at the last refer- p 


ence be true, that this name comes to us 
from Germany, I think the actual source 
may be Hauptfleisch. I knew a German of 
this name in 1898 at Kimberley—not a_ 
butcher, however, but the secretary of the. 
Bond election committee. I believe he is | 
since dead. N. W. HI. 
New York. 


Lonpon Remarys (10 8. viii. 226, 271, 
3375 392, 476).—When the old Queen’s 
Bench Prison was demolished a few years 


| 


ago, J. W. Hobbs, the contractor, whose | 7, 


name was associated with the ‘‘ Liberator ”’ 
crash, removed the stonework of one of 
the principal gateways to Croydon, and set 
it up against a wall of his workshops, with 
a suitable inscription, and it doubtless 
remains there to this day. 

A large number of the stones of old West- 
minster Bridge were purchased by William 


| Insane. 


the distance.] Newcastle: Printed by 


‘but domiciled 


Goldsmith, the wine merchant of Parlia- 
ment Street, whose name was familiar to 
Londoners fifty years ago in connexion with 
‘“Goldsmith’s Yarmouth ales.” He used 
the stones to build a boundary wall and 
gate-piers to Norbury Lodge, near Croydon, 
in which he then resided. This house 
afterwards passed into the possession of 
the J. W. Hobbs mentioned above. 

J. TAVERNOR-PERRY. 
Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


‘THE Procress or Mapness’ (10 S. viii. 
490).—The full title of this booklet, issued in 
two parts, is 

*“The Progress of Madness; or, The Irishman 
A Poem. Part I. By T. Houston. And 
written on a parallel case with that of Robson, the 


/ reputed Lunatic, who was contined two Months and 


two Days in a Madhouse near Newcastle. Haud 
impune quidem. [Copperplate Vignette of two men 
seizing a third; carriage in waiting; madhouse in 
Vint and 
Anderson, in the Side; and sold by them and all 
Booksellers. mpccctt. Price Sixpence.” 12mo, 
24 pp. 

Part II., with same title-page, omitting 

the vignette, but adding “The Squire’s 
Expedition; or, the Guinea Hen, a New 
Song by the same Author,”’ was issued later 
the same year at the same price, by the same 
publishers, 12mo, 24 pp. 
Houston, a brassfounder, of Irish origin, 
in Newcastle, published 
several other satirical brochures. One of 
them is entitled 

‘‘Newcastle Sportsmen: or a Race to Hell! 
Between three noted Characters of the present day, 
viz., A Hipocritical and Debauched Clergyman, A 


Cruel Military Man and a Religious Corn Dealer, 


Monopolizer of Provisions and a Starver of the 
oor; with a Postscript. Likewise a Love Elegy 
with Three Odes ; Intended as Hints to such as will 
take them. By his learned Friend, Cuthbert 
— Esq. Newcastle: J. Mitchell, 1800.” 12mo, 
23 pp. 
RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


If the poem asked for is that beginning 
“Stay, gaoler! stay, and hear my woe!’ 
it is by M. G. Lewis, and will be found in 
Bell’s *‘ Standard Elocutionist.’ 

Frank J. BURGOYNE. 
[Miss B. M. Ricuarps also refers to ‘‘ Monk” 
ewis.] 


SABBATH CHANGED AT THE Exxopus (10S. 
viii. 490).—There is no mention in Exod. xii. 2 


‘or thereabout of interference with the Sab- 


bath or any other day. The order was with 
regard to the month which was to be ac- 
counted the head of the year. Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth would certainly 
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have referred in his commentary on the 
passage to a change cf the kind mentioned 
by,.Q. V., if any such had been instituted. 
He merely remarks (‘Holy Bible with 
Notes and Introductions’) that the altera- 
tion in the beginning of the year foreshadows 
our éyxaiva in Christ ; and he cites Bishop 
Pearson,¥who compares this change with 
what took place after the Resurrection, 
when the day of rest was transferred by the 
Church from the seventh to the first day of 
the,week. St. SwirHry. 


In this query Q. V. seems to have misunder- 
stood the sense of Exod. xii. 2. At the 
time of the Exodus, the month of deliverance 
was ordered to be kept as the first month 
of the year, 7.e., of the ecclesiastical year. 
That month was thea called Abib, but after 
the Captivity was named Nisan. On the 
fifteenth day of it the paschal lamb was 
sacrificed, and the Passover feast continued 
until the twenty-first. The civil year, 
however, began, as before, at the opposite 
season of the year, with the month Tishri, 
and does so still, the year 5668 of the Jewish 
ers, for instance, beginning in 1907 on the 
9th of September, and the year 5669 on 
the 26th of that month in 1908, correspond- 
ing in each case to the Ist of Tishri in the 
Jewish calendar. That month, the seventh 
in their ecclesiastical calendar, was formerly 
called Ethanim (1 Kings viii. 2). 

The incidence of the weekly Sabbath was 
never changed. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Dr. Hessey, in his Bampton Lectures 


(1860) on ‘Sunday,’ has sketched various | 
: spelican from the heap without moving any of the 
doctrines about the Sabbath ; but a student | chins, and this it is p ite: very easy to accom- 


of the subject should not fail to consult. plish at the first, for the top ones are mostly uncon- 


Ewald’s ‘Antiquities of Israel’ (Solly’s 


translation, 1876), or to learn what materials | 
have been collected bearing on the subject 
since the comparative study of religions 


was undertaken. For the best statement 


and defence of the view that a change of | 
day was made at the period of the Exodus. 


the querist is referred to a sermon preached 
at Cambridge in 1833, by Dr. 8. Lee, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 
“shewing that the primitive Sabbath-Day of the 
patriarchs was modified to suit the circumstances 
of the egress from Egypt ; and that it resumed its 
original universality and day of observance under 
the Christian Dispensation.” 
Valuable notes were added to the sermon 
when it was prepared for publication ; and 
when a second edition was published in 
1834, the notes were supplemented by 
a reply to criticism. F. JARRATT. 
Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


“NEITHER MY EYE NOR MY ELBOW” 
(10 8S. viii. 7, 137, 254).—The “ outlandish 
proverb’ quoted at the last reference is 
probably the origin of the popular saying ; 
and it is an exact translation of a proverb 
still current in the outlandish parts whence 
I write: ‘Mau d’uei se garis emé lou 
couide.”’ 

In another form of the proverb, “ Quau 
a mau is uei, se li frete ’mé lou couide” 
(““ Who has pain in the eyes, let him rub 
them with the elbow’’), the meaning is 
obviously that the evil will only be aggra- 
vated by rubbing; while the advice, taken 
literally, is so unsatisfactory as to have given 
rise to the saying. This was perhaps origin- 
ally ‘‘ You might as well try to cure a sore 
eye by rubbing it with your elbow.” 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Hyéres. 


(10 S. viii. 449).—Most 
books of games, I fancy, contain a description 
of “Spellicans.” In Routledge’s ‘ Every 
Boy’s Book,’ London, 1868, p. 86, the 
amusement is thus explained :— 

‘**Spelicans are made of thin pieces of ivory cut 
into different forms, some being like spears, others 
saws, bearded hooks, &c.; of some of the patterns 
there are duplicates, whilst of others — one. 
Each pattern has a value assigned to it, the lowest 
being tive and the highest forty. The numbers do 
not run in regular succession, as five, six, seven, 
eight, but irregularly, as five, sixteen, twenty-five. 
Hooks, made of bone, are used as pointers. 

“The game is played as follows:—One_player 
should take up all the spelicans in a bundle, and 
holding them at a little height from the table, let 
them fall down in a confused heap on it; each 
player must then try alternately to take away a 


nected with the rest; but as the players proceed 
it requires some tact to jerk them out, with the 
help of the hook, made pointed for that ay oy 
The player who, at the entire removal of the heap, 
has the greatest number of a wins the 
game. Should any of the spelicans while being 
removed shake the others, they must be put_back 
into the heap again. It is usual in some places, 
instead of each player removing a spelican alter- 
nately, for one to continue lifting up the spelicans 
until he happens to shake one, when another player 
takes his turn until he in like manner fails, when 
another tries his fortune ; and so the game continues 
until the spelicans are withdrawn.” 


RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


There lies before me a little box about 
five inches long, which is labelled “ Bone 
Spellicans.’”” The contents—poor relations 
of Mr. RATCLIFFE’s specimens—are thin, 
flat, pointed strips of bone, differenced by 
indentations and finials of varied form, and 
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having numbers incised upon one side. to remove a spellican clear of the heap 
The game is to drop them promiscuously | without in any way disturbing the others. 
into a heap, and for two antagonists to take If a player succeeds, he has further attempts ; 
turns in trying which of them can extricate | but the smallest movement, or even vibra- 


the most pieces without moving any but 
those chosen for attack. When A makes 
a shake, B sets to work and operates until 
he too is guilty of causing a stir. In the 
end, the player who has been the more for- 
tunate accounts himself winner, either from 
the number of the spellicans he holds, or 
from the sum of the figures which they bear. 
The game requires a steady hand, a quick 
eye, and no small amount of patience. 
Twenty-three spellicans and parts of two 
hooks are left to me. Three of the strips 
have the number XXXYV. Sr. SwirHin. 


I remember seeing this game in use for 
evening amusement at the house of a friend 
about 1868. The spellicans were made of 
some hard wood, and were all flat, being 
of about the texture of an ordinary official 
post card. They were, like Mr. RaTcLIFFE’s 
specimens, about four inches long, of different 
shapes, and curiously carved. I do not know 
the exact number of them. Perhaps the 


tion, of any other piece than the one he is 
trying to secure, passes the turn on to the 
‘next player. I have never seen the game 
| played in England, and do not know if it is 
| played even abroad at the present time. 

Watter J. WRIGHT. 
Faversham. 


I remember spellicans being in use from 
sixty to seventy years ago. We used, at 
school, to cut them out of sticks or spills. 
There were many sold in the Lowther 
Arcade. WALTER SCARGILL. 

[We have ourselves frequently played the game 
‘in youth, but we cannot recommend it, as it leads 
_to endless disputes as to whether slight movement 
_ has occurred or not. Several other correspondents 
| are thanked for replies, which have been forwarded 
to the querist. | 


Laws oF GRAVITY AND THE ANCIENT 
Greeks (10 S. viii. 210, 394).—The passage 
‘of Plutarch is not in the ‘De Placitis 
_Philosophorum’ (which is no symposium), 


word “ game ” applied to spellicans is some- but in the ‘De Facie in Orbe Luna, 
what of a misnomer. I know we boys soon 924 a-c. Pharnaces having stated the 
tired of it as a trial of skill, and voted it doctrine of his sect (the Stoics) that the 
“slow ” and “‘ tame.”’ Joun T. Pace. earth is in the centre of the universe and 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


I have seen round ivory “spillikins,”’ | 
as I was taught to call them in my boyish | 
days, but those that I remember using were | 
flat, very thin slips of boxwood, carved. 
fantastically and numbered. The game. 
consisted of throwing them down in a mixed. 
heap on the table, and the players then pro- 
ceeded alternately to remove them one 
by one, with the help of a special hook pro- | 
vided for the purpose. My impression is 
that there were two dozen spillikins in a. 
set and two hooks. E. E. STREET. | 

Chichester. 


I have several specimens of the game of 
spellicans. One in a round carved ivory 
box contains nearly 50 spellicans ; besides 
the numerals, 16 have painted Japanese 
ornaments. ‘Two others in flat boxes contain 
26 spellicans each, with rules. I should 
be very pleased to lend Mr. Ratcrirre 
a copy of the rules, if he would promise to 
return it. CAROLINE STEGGALL. 

The Croft, Southover, Lewes. 


The game of spellicans or spillikins is 
known in Holland as “ knibbelspel.” The 
object of the game is, with the piece in hand, 


held in position by the tendency of all 
heavy bodies to that point, an attempt is 
made by his opponent to demonstrate the 
absurdity of this theory by showing, 
among other inferences which might be 
drawn from it, that if heavy masses of 
metal weighing many tons (prdpous 
x'Avoraddvrovs) were dropped down a hole 
perforating the earth, they would remain 
suspended at the centre; and that if a man 
could take up his stand at the very centre of 
the earth, his head and his feet would both 
be uppermost. Lucretius ridicules the Stoic 
view ati. 1052 sqq. of his ‘De Rerum Natura,’ 
where Munro remarks :— 

‘*Had Epicurus, while retaining his conceptions 
of infinite space and matter and innumerable worlds 
and systems, seen fit to adopt this stoical doctrine 
of things tending to a centre, and so to make his 
atoms rush from all sides of space alike towards 
a centre, he might have anticipated the doctrine of 
universal gravity......But Lucretius is right in 
rejecting the absurd reasons which the stoics gave 
for things pressing to the centre of one finite world, 
in the midst of infinite void, and he well exposes 
their inconsistency in making some things 
seek, others fly from the centre.” 

As Munro observes, the Peripatetics and 
some others held a similar doctrine to that 
of the Stoics. 


BENSLY. 


Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 
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Brirrany IpoLatrous FoLK-LoreE (10 S. 
viii. 409).—I think it may be reasonably 
assumed that the process of replacing the 
old name was as follows: the uneducated 
Bretons observed that people who were 
better taught spoke of La Vénus de Quini- 
pilly and then took up the fashion, especially 
when conversing with those of a rank above 
them. It is not improbable that they still 
use the Celtic or pre-Celtic name of the 
monument when they speak of it among 
their equals. This is perhaps Er Groach 
Houard, the old Woman of Couarde: see 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ A Book of Brittany,’ p. 27. 

Sr. SwitTHIN. 


Much light is thrown on the subject in 
Miln’s ‘ Fouilles faites 4& Carnac,’ 1877, 
p. 161 :— 

‘* The superposition of constructions of so different 
a nature on the Mont St. Michel is the very histor: 
of Brittany, where at every point you meet wit 
traces of three periods, confused together in the 
minds of the people, viz., the period of the Stone 
Monuments (Celtic), the period of the Roman 
Domination, and the Christian period. The carn 
or tumulus was erected on the hill; then came 
Roman constructions; and, lastly, the Christian 
‘church and cross, which now crowns the summit of 
the tumulus.” 

In the same book are drawings of the 
‘statuettes of Venus Genetrix and of Venus 
Anadyomene found at the Bossenno mounds. 

The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould gives a curious 
story of the digging up at Keranna, the 
caer or camp of Anna (the Celtic Mother 
God), of one of these dies matres, of which 
so many have been found near Carnac: 
“The Carmelites heard of the image, and 
determined on exploiting this discovery : 
they organized a cult of the image,” calling 
it St. Anne. This was in 1627. The figure 
was destroyed in 1790. T. S. M. 


SOVEREIGNS AND HAtF - SOVEREIGNS: 
“THEIR WEIGHTS AND Darss (10 S. viii. 251). 
—I may be allowed to answer my own 
query. I have obtained the following 
information from the Deputy Master of 
the Mint :— 

‘*The brass discs referred to represent the least 
current weights of the sovereign (5 dwts. 25 grus.) 
and of the half-sovereign (2 dwts. 134 grns.) as 
established by Proclamation of 6 February, 1821, 
and unchanged to this day. 

“The figures given by Tate are those of previous 
Proclamations dated I July and 10 October, 1817, 
except that the weight of the half-sovereign is 
stated incorrectly, and should be 2 dwts. 13} grns. 
The date of the Order in Council authorizing the 
first issue of sovereigns was 31 May, 1817 (not 1816, 
as P. Kelly’s ‘Cambist’ says). Half-sovereigns 


were first issued in the same year, the Order in 
Council being dated 10th October, 1817. 


“It may be added that the standard weight of 
the sovereign from its first issue has been 5 dwts. 
3434 grns., and that of the half-sovereigns 2 dwts, 
13394 grns.” 

In reply to a letter in which I said that 
Kelly gave 1816 as the date of minting, not 
of issuing, sovereigns, I have received the 
following :— 

““The new coinage Act was passed in 1816, and 
this may have misled Kelly, but our records are 
quite clear that sovereigns and half-sovereigns were 
minted in 1817, and not in 1816. This department 
acts only under Order in Council, and has no autho- 
rity to commence a coinage until such instrument 
is passed.” 

It will be seen that the extra allowance 
for wear of the half-sovereign has always 
been } grain, i.e., that two half-sovereigns 
have always been and are current when, 
being equal to each other, they weigh 
together } grain less than the minimum 
weight of one sovereign; and that the 
1821 Proclamation decreased the current 
weights of the sovereign and half-soverei, 
by } grain and } grain respectively. The 
standard weight of the half-sovereign, 
as it comes from the Mint, is of course 
exactly equal to half of a sovereign. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Inscriptions aT (10 S. viii. 62, 
161, 242, 362, 423).—Perhaps no name 
in the list of those buried in this necropolis 
is more fiesh in my recollection than that 
of Alexander Disney (No. 404), recorded 
as born in Dublin in 1803, and dead in 
Naples in 1883. 

I knew him well; he was a fine gentle- 
man of the old school, often to be seen 
sunning himself in the Villa, or public 
promenade of Naples, scrupulously attired 
in a garb of pronounced mustard-coloured 
hue. Impoverished by Hibernian reckless- 
ness, he lived in Naples from 1869 until, 
I suppose, his death in 1883. 

He was commonly reputed to have been 
an Irish master of hounds, and his portly 
figure and swelling mien betokened some 
reminder (shall I add remainder ?) of his 
ruined greatness. He was a portrait in 
purple as to visage, just stepped out from 
Charles Lever’s picture gallery of Irish 
eccentrics. Simple-minded, and of imper- 
turbable good nature, he was a favourite 
among young people, and I was pleased 
about a year ago to recall to his friend Miss 
Agnes Clerke (the writer on astronomy, 
lately lost to the science in London) how 
we had all met him at her mother’s “ apart- 
ment” in Naples in 1870, and the delight 
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and laughter his clumsy gambols caused 
among his fair partners in an attempted 
waltz. 

A notable incidert during his Neapolitan 
career still excites my risible faculties. 
Careless of the cost, the free-handed Disney 
boldly resolved on entertaining a miscel- 
Janeous collection of human curios with 
whom he was only very slightly acquainted. 
The selection comprised an incongruous 
and unhomogeneous agglomeratioa of ladies 
of doubtful title, commingled with others 
of a tinsel character, partly chosen by his 
Italian friends from theatrical circles. I 
was invited, but declined to participate 
in this revel. When I asked him later how 
his party had prospered, he frankly acknow- 
ledged that it had totally failed. He com- 
plained sadly of the peculiar want of appre- 
ciation displayed by his guests in enjoying 
his mixture of false and genuine feminine 
ingredients. His venture to introduce in- 
discriminately representatives of different 
classes to each other doomed him to dis- 
appointment. Nothing abashed, he tried 
the experiment again; but determined 
not to repeat his former error, or split on 
the same rock, he left his equally immiscible 
company to their own resources entirely, 
so that before midnight his receyz tion 
hall was deserted and empty. After this 
he vanished from my view: and I heard 
of him no more until I saw his name in 
Cox. Parry’s list of burials in the Naples 
Cemetery. 

No. 382 in the same list tells of the inter- 
ment in 1872 of Mary Somerville and after- 
_wards of that of her two daughters, Martha 
and Mary. As all Englishmen know, Mrs. 
Somerville was a celebrity before my time 
(1869 to 1876) at Naples, and lived on the 
Chiaja. Doubtless her example may have 
led the late Miss Clerke to prosecute her 
studies in the same intricate field of science 
(astronomy), as they were both resident 
in Naples contemporaneously. Her two 
daughters and companions (who died in 
1875 and 1879) devoted much of their 
leisure time to yachting round and about 
the lovely Bay of Naples. 

MERCER. 

8, Stevenage Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


St. BartTHoLoMew THE E.C. 
(10 S. viii. 427).—Several medieval bosses 
from London buildings are _ preserved 
(mostly unassigned as to whence they came) 
in the Guildhall Museum. See the ‘ Catalogue 
of Antiquities’ in the Museum, pp. 136, 
-209, 215, 250, 251. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaert. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Manorial Societys Monographs. — Lists of 
Manor Court Rolls in Private Hands. Part I. 


Tuis first instalment of the new Manorial Society’s. 
work, by Mr. Alfred L. Hardy, shows how wide a 
field of research is open to inquirers. We con- 
gratulate the Society on making an excellent start. 
Good resolutions and reports as to what ought to 
be done have preceded, but it needs personal 
energy to translate such intentions into perform- 
ance, as the new body has now done. e Intro- 
duction gives details as to the sparse literature of 
the subject, and is, we believe, from the pen of Mr. 
Charles Greenwood, who has taken the opportunity 
to put students on the right lines to make use of 
Mr. Hardy’s List. This List is wider than the title 
implies, for it deals with records in the possession 
of corporate bodies as well as private persons or 
stewards of the manors. Few will, we think, 
suspect the extent of the sources here revealed to 
the local historian and antiquary. We give a few 
instances. 

The Court Rolls of Pollyfant, Cornwall, extend 
from 1662 to the present day; those of East Mersea, 
Essex, from 1383 to 1895. Those of Thornbury reach 
from 1386 to 1458, and from 1671 to the present 
time. The Rolls of the intervening period are 
believed to be in existence somewhere, and the 
Society would be glad to hear of them. In the 
manor of Birling, Kent, the forfeit of a heriot of 
the best live beast is claimed upon the death of a 
tenant. In many cases local notes as to changes of 
spelling or merging of two parishes in one are of 
interest. We hope the Brive may be used for help 
in the compilation of that index of English place- 
names which is one of the most obvious needs of 
scholarship to-day. 

Societies are started on little provocation, but the 
wonder is that the present association did not come 
into existence long ago. It would have rejoiced the 
heart of Prof. Maitland, that brilliant student of 
medieval lore. Others are working on his lines, 
and it is to be hoped that the cultivated section of 
the public will increasingly realize the pleasure and’ 
peels of such investigations. For ourselves, the 
wonderful permanence of the elements of English 
social systems isa fascinating subject. It has a local 
as well as a national side, and in these days, when 
the ownership of land is so widely canvassed, the 
least lords of manors can do is to acquaint themselves. 
with their rights, privileges, and duties. 

Any information respecting Court Rolls will be 
gratefully received by Mr. Greenwood, who is the 
Registrar of the Society, at 1, Mitre Court Buildings, 
Temple, E.C. The Deputy Registrar is Mr. Hardy,. 
the capable compiler of the List before us. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1908. (12, Warwick Lane.) 


WE should be lost on the first day of the new year 
without our ‘Whitaker,’ and daily is it by our side 
until the —~ closes and the new volume takes its 
place. The editor this year makes an addition, and 
although it occupies only eight pages, it will be 
found of great value. It is ‘The English Citizen’s 
Diary.’ for the use of Parish Councils, Town Clerks, 
Registrars, and citizens generally, and shows the 
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‘days when certain ofticial duties are to be per- 


formed, and when Inland Revenue Licences expire. 
The special articles and summaries include ‘Geo- 
graphical Progress,’ by Edward Heawood ; ‘British 
Sliktary Policy in 1908,’ by P. R. Coles ; ‘ Employers’ 
Liability,’ by W. ‘The Cost of Old- 
Age Pensions,’ by H. H. Bassett. In the last is 
shown the cost of a non-discriminating universal 
old-age pension scheme, of which Mr. Charles Booth 
is the principal advocate. The age fixed by him is 
sixty-five, and the pension proposed 5s. weekly, no 
contribution being required from the pensioner. 
**The total number of persons of sixty-five years of 
age at the present time is estimated at 2,116,000, so 
that the initial outlay would be 27,508,000/., apart 
from the cost of administration. This amount would 
be equivalent to a poll-tax of about 12s. 6d. per head 
on the total estimated population (1907) of the 
United Kingdom. The cost of pensions granted 
universally to persons of seventy years and upwards 
would amount to 16,302,000, the estimated numbers 
of that age being 1,254,000.” e, with all our 
fellow-citizens, wish ‘ Whitaker’ many happy new 
years. 


EQvaLLy useful in its way is Whitaker's Peerage. 
The volume still grows, and, as the editor remarks, 
‘* bids fair to continue todo so, if the present high 
rate of new creations is to proceed. Our list records 
72 new Knights Bachelor in place of less than half 
that number who are deceased, whilst the 235 new 
Companions represent an even greater disproportion. 
The Royal Victorian Order has received some 
90 additions, irrespective of the hosts of Honorar 
Knights and Commanders and Members abroad.” 
The addresses of London clubs, long felt to be an 
omission, have been supplied. A vast amount of 
time has been expended upon ‘Historic Peerage’ 
and the ‘ Historic Baronetage,’ and the editor in this 
has to acknowledge the kind assistance of Mr. A. P. 
Burke, “‘ and also several valuable notes from the 
ever-courteous Mr. Cokayn2,” whose initials are 
familiar to readers of ‘N. & Q’ 


ALL lovers of Christmas carols should possess 
themselves of 4 Wreath of Christmas Carols and 
Poems, chosen by our well-known contributor 
Mr. William Andrews, andgpublished by Mr. Tutin 
of Hull, who has already rendered good service by 
the publication of many other delightful booklets 
as good as — are cheap. This ‘Wreath,’ well 
printed on excellent paper, can be had for the small 
sum of threepence. 

Mr. Andrews has made his selection with 
judgment and taste, and in his brief preface reminds 
us that the earliest carol we possess is in Norman- 
French, and dates back to the thirteenth century, 
the manuscript being in the British Museum. In 
1521 was issued, from the press of Wynkyn de 
Worde, the first printed collection of carols. 
The opening carol in the present selection, 
* Lordlings Sten to our lay,” is said to be the 
earliest English example; and among the latest is 
included Charles Mackay’s ‘Under the Holly 
Bough,’ and in the whole collection we can find no 
sweeter lines than these :— 


Ye who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In the fast-fading year, 
Ye who by word or deed 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here. 


Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now ; 

Be link no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 


Mr. Henry FrowpeE will during January add to 
“The World’s Classics” ‘Cowper’s Letters,’ selected 
and introduced by Mr. E. V. Lucas; Jane Austen’s 
‘Emma,’ with an Introduction by the same; 
Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’ and the first part of Goethe’s 
‘Faust’in Anster’s translation, with an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. A. W. Ward; Reynolds’s ‘ Discourses,’ 
with an Introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson; 
Vol. II. of Robert Browning’s ‘Poems’; and the 
final issues of the complete works of Burke, which 
occupy six volumes. 


BooksELuerS’ NEw YEAR CATALOGUES. 


THE New Year having opened, booklovers will 
begin to search for fresh treasures to add to their 
prized collections. We notice below some of the 
opportunities afforded to them. 


Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, begins his 
Catalogue 469 with a copy of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Works (100. 10s.), presented by him to Lady Charlotte 
Scott on her marriage. It contains his letter to 
Cadell, dated 14th June, 1822, asking him to cause 
the volumes ‘‘to be carefully packed up and 
separately wrapt in paper and sent to Right Hon. 
Lady Charlotte Scott, care of Right Hon. Lord 
Montagu, Clarendon Hotel, Bond Street, by the 
steamboat or mailcoach. They are a wedding 
present to my young friend.” ‘This is followed by 
another valuable item, being one of the gems from 
the Earl of Sheffield’s library :—Ogilby’s Works, 
7 vols., folio, old russia, 1670-75, 20/. There is a 
beautiful set of Walpole’s Letters, Cunningham’s 
edition, 9 vols., tree marbled calf, 1906, 7/. 7s. 
fifteenth century complete Salisbury Missal, with 
20 miniatures in gold and colours, square 12mo, 
crimson velvet, is 8/. 8s.; and a curious and rare 
book, Braun and Hogenberg’s ‘Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum,’ 5 vols., folio, 1572-1600, 7/. 10s. ; other 
entries include a fine copy of Baskerville’s ‘ Ariosto,’ 
1773, 6/. 6s.; The ‘‘ Authentic” Dickens, 8/. 8s. ; 
a set of Motley, 9 vols., half morocco, 7/. 12s. 6d. ; 
and an original issue of Punch, 1845-65, 6/. 6s. There 
are sets of Thackeray; much of interest will be 
found under Napoleon; and under Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton are his letters (with some from his 
father), to Lady Hamilton, rare, 1814, 2. 2s. 


Messrs. 8. Drayton & Sons send from Exeter two 
Catalogues. The first, No. 189, contains The United 
Service Magazine, 1843-66, 41.4s.; Muther’s ‘ Modern 
Painting,’ 3 vols., royal 8vo, 2/. 15s. ; Laird Clowes’s 
‘Royal Navy,’ 7 vols., 4to, cloth, 5/. 10s. ; Collinson’s 
‘Somerset,’ 3 vols., 4to, Bath, 1791, 6/. 15s.: and 
Allen’s ‘Great Cathedrals,’ Boston, U.S.A, 2 vols., 
large folio, 1/.15s._ Under Bunyan is the first edition 
of ‘The Acceptable Sacrifice,’ Geo. Larkin, 1689, 
12mo, original calf binding, 4/7. 4s. ‘The Faerie 
Queene,’ edited by Wise, is 3/. 10s.; and a set of 
Blackwood, 1817-1902, 6/. 10s. 

Messrs. Drayton’s Catalogue 190 is devoted to 
Theology, and includes the works of Trench, 
Baring-Gould, Keble, Maurice, Stanley, and others. 


Mr. Francis Edwards's Catalogue 295, has under 
Africa, The Mafeking Mail, published during the 
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siege, 49 numbers, Nov. 3, 1899, to May 23, 1900, 
one vol., folio, 3/. 15s. Under America, are Abbot 
and Smith’s ‘Natural History of Lepidopterous 
Insects of Georgia,’ 2 vols., folio, red morwcco, 1797, 
10/. 10s. ; and Gould’s ‘Humming _ Birds,’ 6 vols., 
full red morocco, 1861-87, Under Art we tind 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ Painting in Italy,’ &c. 
10 vols., 22/. 10s. ; and_ Paintings at Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle, 10/. 10s. Works on 
Australia includes Angas’s ‘South Australia Illus- 
trated,’ 1847, 12/. Under Ceylon is Daniell’s 
‘ Picturesque Illustrations,’ 1808, 62. 10s. ; and under 
Coins, Stanley Lane Poole’s ‘Catalogue of Oriental 
Coins in the British Museum,’ 12 vols., 22/. There is 
a choice item under Cruikshank, being Thackeray’s 
essay in The Westminster Review, June 1840, inlaid 
to 4to size and extra illustrated, 2 vols., with 
specially printed titles, tree calf by Tout, 1840, 25/. 
There are two notable items from the library of 
W.C. Macready ; Blair’s ‘ Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles-Lettres,’ with autograph notes, 4 vols., 1814, 
5l. 10s. ; and ‘Reynard the Fox,’ a presentation 
copy from Mrs. Carlyle to Catherine Macready, 
Longmans, 1845, 2/. 12s. 6d. Much of interest occurs 
under Military, Napoleon, Trials, &c.; and under 
Nattes is a collection of 581 original drawings, 
illustrating a tour in the Pyrenees, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy, 1820-22, 5 vols., 4to, 1050. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
in their Catalogue 303 Hartshorne’s ‘Old English 
Glasses,’ 1/. 18s. ; ‘The Paston Letters,’ 6 vols., 2/. ; 
and Seebohm and Sharpe’s ‘Thrushes,’ 2 vols., folio, 
half-morocco, 11/. lls. ‘There are lists under Africa, 
America, and Asia. Ceramics includes Chaffers’s 
* Keramic Gallery,’ 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 6/. 6s.; and 
Delange and Bornemann’s ‘Palissy,’ royal folio, 
half-morocco, 7/. 15s. A set of Coleridge, 12 vols., 
in Moxon’s cloth, 1847-53, is 3/. 18s. There are a 
number of works on India and Japan; and attention 
is drawn to a special catalogue of ‘Orientalia,, 
which can be had on request. Under Scott is the 
** Abbotsford Edition,” 5/. 5s.; under_ Sporting, 
Cross’s ‘Autobiography of a Stage-Coachman,’ 
4s.; and L. Stevenson, the first 
edition of ‘Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes,’ 4/. 10s. 

Mr. John Hitchman, of Birmingham, has in his 
List 460 a fine set of Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ 
and ‘Stones of Venice,’ first editions, 8 vols, half- 
morocco, 19/. 10s. ; another set of ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
5 vols., tree calf, 11/. 11s. ; a complete set to 1905 of 
the Bibliographical Society’s Publications, 18/. ; 
‘Burne-Jones, by Malcolm Bell, 3/. 3s. ; a complete 
set of Jesse’s Historical Memoirs, 3 vols., cloth, 
10/. 10s. ; Spenser, Payne Collier’s edition, 5 vols., 
3/. 3s. ; and Carlyle, 34 vols., original cloth, uncut, 
16/. 16s. Under Charles I. are Fea’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
3l., limited to 500 copies, and Skelton’s work, 
royal 4to, Goupil, 1898, 2/. 7s. 6d.; while under 
Rossetti is Marillier’s ‘ Life,’ 2/. 2s. 

Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, ver 
properly opens his List XCII. with 
‘Dictionary of the Scottish Language,’ 5 vols. 
3/. 18s. 6d. This is followed by a choice selection of 
standard authors in handsome vag We note, 
De Quincey, 14 vols., 3/. 3s. ; George Eliot, 8 vols., 
3/. 3s. ; Green's ‘ English People,’ 8 vols., 4/. 7s. 6d. ; 
Gibbon, 8 vols., 47. 15s. ; Ruskin’s ‘ Stones of Venice,’ 
3 vols, royal 8vo, spotless condition, 1858, 4/. 4s. ; 
Hogarth, Austin Dobson’s edition, 4/. 10s.; an 
Thackeray, 13 vols., 5/.5s. There is a beautiful set 


of Turgenieff’s Novels, 3/. 10s. A copy of the 
famous authority on Tartans, ‘ Vestiarium Scoti- 
cum,’ is 7/. 7s. There are many works under 
Jacobite, Highlands, Borders, &c. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, sends his Cata- 
logue 131, containing a complete set of Lytton’s 
Novels, Blackwood’s edition, 43 vols., half calf, 
1859-66, 22/.; and a set of ‘N. & Q.’ to January, 
1905, 35/. The fine-art list includes The Art Journal, 
1851-69, 2/.; ‘Stafford Gallery,’ ll. 5s.; ‘Turner 
Gallery,’ 2/. 15s.; and Stillman’s ‘ Venus and Apollo 
in Painting and Sculpture,’ 2/. 2s. Under Bewick 
will be found ‘Select Fables,’ first edition, royal 
8vo, a fine fresh copy, 3/. 10s. Cheshire works in- 
clude Ormerod and Sulley’s ‘ Birkenhead.’ Under 
Coloured Plates is a rang Be ‘John Mytton,’ scarce, 
1837, 10/. A list under Dickens includes the ‘‘ Bio- 

raphical Edition,” 19 vols., half calf extra, 5/. 5s. 

rama comprises Doran’s ‘Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants,’ 1d. 15s,; Joseph Knight’s ‘Theatrical Notes,’ 
5s. 6d.; and Payne Collier’s ‘Dramatic Poetry,’ 
1/7. 8s. Under Fashion Plates is Loudon’s ‘ Ladies’ 
Companion,’ 1850-65, 3/. 3s.; and under Gilbert’s 
Illustrations, the Staunton ‘ Skakespeare,’ 1/. 2s. 6d. 
The three series of the ‘Greville Memoirs,’ first 
editions, with the passages afterwards suppressed, 
8 vols., original cloth, uncut, 1874-87, are 5/. 15s. 
Under Planché is the scarce ‘Cyclopedia of Cos- 
tume,’ 2 vols., 4to, 6/. 63. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
9a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to h the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Rex, Montreal.—The name appended to the book 
was a pseudonym. You had better write to one of 
the second-hand_booksellers whose catalogues are 
advertised in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

W. Jounson (“ Horses’ Skulls placed 
under Buildings”)—Many instances of this prac- 
tice, with a discussion of the reasons underlying it, 
will be found at 8S. viii. 248, 351, 474. 

CorrIGENDUM.—10 S. viii. 507, col. 1, 1. 27, for 
“nezoloot” read rezoloot. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (WANUARY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page). 


NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE 123. Old Engraved London 


Views. 
CATALOGUE 124. Second-hand and Rare 
Rare Books and Topo- 


CATALOGUE 125. 


graphical Views. 


CATALOGUE 126. 
traits and Fancy Subjects. 


All gratis and post free on application to :— 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Choice Engraved Por- 


L C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
SS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XIII., CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, including 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge bindings, Capgrave 1516, 
Cepio 1477, anda large collection of Early Chronicles. 

[Now ready, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
5, PALL MALL, Sw. 


(Cartton 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCALILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
PALAZZO BORGESE, FLORENCE, 


AND AT 
WARSAW, POLAND. 


INCUNABULA, WOODCUTS, 
MEDICINE, BINDINGS, ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, SHAKESPEARIANA, &c. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


J. POOLE & CO.,, 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALUGUES post free. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


83, 


100,000 VOLUMES IN STOCK. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE, &c. 


CATALOGUES RECENTLY ISSUED :— 


MILITARY LITERATURE, including Regimental 
Records, Military Biography, &c. 96 pages. 


NAVAL HISTORY and Biography, Nelson Autographs, &e. 
132 pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 295, including 
Books with Coloured Plates, Rocks of View 78, Alpine 


Literature, &c. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 8 pages. 


IN PREPARATION. 


CATALOGUE OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Cha Lane, F.C. ; by 
Lane, E.C,—Sat ay, Janu uary 4, 1 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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